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CHRONICLE. 


Busty SALISBURY’S Government has begun well. 

In accordance with the best traditions of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Gully is to be re-elected as Speaker, and 
we have good reason to believe that the lateGovernment’s 
decision in regard to Chitral will not be reversed. We 
spoke at some length last week in favour of Mr. Gully’s 
claims, and we have now only to hope that he will take 
his high office seriously, and do all that in him lies to 
maintain its authority and dignity. We would recom- 
mend him not to associate habitually with hot partisans ; 
and we can assure him that Lord Peel at any rate would 
never have shown his gratitude for personal services by 
frequenting a tea-table on the Terrace. A certain reserve 
and aloofness are the fitting garb of impartiality. 


We are rejoiced that Lord Lansdowne has justified 
our confidence in his judgment and fairness of mind by 
deciding to leave with the late Government the re- 
sponsibility for evacuating Chitral. A forward step, even 
if not worse than questionable in policy, would have bur- 
dened all too heavily the exhausted Indian Exchequer. 
The soldiers who wish to garrison Chitral wonder, no 
doubt, why Lord Lansdowne has come to the wise and 
moderate resolve of leaving Chitral to a Mehtar and a 
Native Agent. They must remember that Lord Lans- 
downe has had the advantage of perusing all the secret 
papers regarding the Gilgit agency, and has probably 
convinced himself of the series of mistakes which, as we 
set forth in another column, led to the recent expedition. 


Is it too much to hope that Lord Lansdowne, having. 


made up his mind, will now put his opinion into 
action, and give the order for the immediate with- 
drawal of the troops under General Low? He must 
be aware of the fact that, as autumn comes on, both 
the European and native troops beyond the Malakand 
Pass will begin to suffer from that terrible malarial 
fever which is the curse of the Peshawur Valley and 
all the surrounding country. This fever-ague, or 
“chills and fever,” as our cousins across the Atlantic 
call it, usually continues its ravages until the winter 
is nearly over, and a man who has once suffered 
from it can never wholly eradicate the poison from his 
system. The sooner General Low’s force begins to 
move back within our old lines, the better it will be for 
every one concerned. We feel certain that Lord Lans- 
downe, with his practical intelligence, will not minimize 
the importance of this detail. 


There is a character in one of Disraeli’s novels who 
believes that the fabric of British greatness rests upon 
The latest additions to 
this rank would have shaken even that worthy in his 
belief. Witi:out waiting for his first birthday list, Lord 


Salisbury has hastened to console Mr. Forwood with a 
baronetcy for his exclusion from the Ministry. How is 
it possible that any educated man can in future attach 
any value to such titles, which are scattered right and 
left as prizes for the lowest party services? Mr. Arthur 
B. Forwood is, politically, nothing more than a Liver- 
pool party ‘‘ boss,” who has ruled the wards of that 
provincial city by dint of a domineering character. The 
story goes that he literally forced himself into the 
Government of 1886 by demanding a post as the price 
of eight seats in the House of Commons, and nobody 
who knows Mr. Forwood will disbelieve the tale. On 
the Treasury bench, as Financial Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, his speeches on the estimates were monuments of 
dull and confused prolixity. Commercially, he has 
many irons in the fire: he is chief shareholder with his 
brother in the Atlas Steamship Company; and he is 
director of many City companies, in regard to one of 
which, the Costa Rica Railway, he has been charged 
with mismanagement so gross that he has brought an 
action for libel against the ‘‘ Railway Times.” The 
charges are probably untrue, but it would certainly have 
been as well if the action had been decided before he 
was given a baronetcy. 


There is an interesting story afloat to the effect that 
when Mr. Gladstone returned post-haste from Kiel, the 
day after the resignation of the Ministry, he was full of 
the idea of throwing himself into the electoral campaign, 
with Armenia as his battle-cry. He certainly dined that 
night with Lord Rosebery, which he had not done 
before since he left office, and those who saw him got 
the impression that he was both excited and enthusiastic 
at the prospect of active political fighting once more. 
The story runs that the venerable statesman main- 
tained this eager mood until one morning he read in the 
newspapers Lord Rosebery’s apologetic explanation 
that the two commercial peerages in his disgraceful 
**honours list” were not his fault at all, but had been 
promised in 1892 by Mr. Gladstone. Thereafter nothing 
was heard of any Armenian speech, and the indifference 
of Hawarden to the Liberal slaughter which followed 
reached almost the dignity of an ‘‘ atrocity” by itself. 
Whatever the truth of this tale, it furnishes an enter- 
taining overture to the Armenian speech which zs coming 
next Tuesday, and in which we are told that it is Lord 
Salisbury, and not his late unlamented predecessor, 
whose correct attitude is to be praised. 


Much speculation is afloat as to what is going to 
happen to that brilliant and accomplished advocate, Sir 
Edward Clarke. It is said that he is going to be made 
Master.of the Rolls, and it is certain that as soon as 
Lord Esher has passed his seventieth birthday on the 
bench, which will happen this month, the veteran Judge 
will retire. But then Sir Edward Clarke could hardly be 
put over the head of Sir Richard Webster, who would 
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have the refusal of the Mastership of the Rolls. Itis not 
impossible that Sir Richard Webster will accept the 
presidency of the Court of Appeal with £6000 a year 
and possibly a peerage, and that Sir Edward Clarke 
would then become Attorney-General, for it is understood 
that he is willing to waive the question of fees, provided 
he occupies the proud position of head of the English 
bar. Sir Edward Clarke’s career is a most extraordinary 
triumph of character and talent. Without any of the 
advantages of a public school or university education, he 
began life as a lower division clerk in the War Office. 
He was called to the bar, and practised at Newington 


- Sessions, where he was glad enough to get ‘‘ soup,” and 


at the Old Bailey ; he wrote leaders for the ‘‘Standard”; 
and toured about the country as the paid speaker of the 
Central Conservative Association. His facility and 
felicity of speech were always remarkable; but his 
appearance was so homely and undistinguished, that 
after he had addressed a working-men’s club, where he 
was unknown, some one remarked: ‘* What a very in- 
telligent speech for a working man!” At the bar he is 
absolutely without a rival for the finish and passion of 
his eloquence, and indeed he is the only leader who ever 
attempts the higher flights of rhetoric, which nothing but 
the incessant practice of a lifetime could enable him to 
carry off successfully. He is an exception to the rule 
that lawyers faii in the House of Commons, for his 
readiness in debate is astonishing, though his speeches 
just miss being first-rate, and contain occasionally faults 
of taste which jar upon that fastidious assembly. Lord 
Brougham used always to wear shepherd’s-plaid trousers : 
Sir Edward Clarke always seems to wear the same suit 
of grey. The real object of his ambition is a lordship of 
appeal in ordinary ; he wants to be a peer himself, but 
he does not wish his son to be one. He never says a witty 
thing, and has done nothing of enduring value. 


On the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 
1892, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland were translated from 
back benches to the Cabinet, to the unspeakable aston- 
ishment of everybody. Sir Henry James is said to 
have recommended Mr. Asquith to Mr. Gladstone, who 
seldom made a mistake about men. But Mr. John 
Morley, who with all his merits is perfectly ignorant of 
the world, was responsible for the elevation of Mr. 
Acland; and never was a worse selection made. The 
post of Education Minister, or Vice-President of Council, 
as he is officially styled, is of growing importance ; and it 
was therefore unfortunate that Mr. Acland should have 
been at once the most cordially detested and the most 
despised member of the late Administration. Mr. Acland 
is one of those men whose mere appearance makes one 
yawn ; his face is like the title-page of Law’s ‘‘ Serious 
Call,” or any similar book, whose solemnity is become 
common and tedious. He had been an Oxford don, and 
a clergyman of the Church of England, but had escaped 
under the provisions of the Clerical Relief Act of 1870. 
How could Mr. Morley imagine that this don of the 
dismal countenance, this unfrocked parson, would re- 
commend himself to the House of Commons? He had 
made no mark in debate, although he had on Friday 
nights poured into the sympathetic ear of Mr. Morley 
and the involuntary ear of the Speaker dreary lectures 
on technical education. As the head of his Department, 
he harassed the Voluntary schools with the petty male- 
volence of the secular bigot and the proverbial bitterness 
of the renegade. 


It is asserted on good authority that pourparlers are 
going on between the present Government and the Duke 
of Cambridge as to his Royal Highness’s resignation of the 

st of Commander-in-Chief. Of course it would be 
impossible for the Government to go behind the an- 
nouncement made by the ex-Secretary for War to the 
House of Commons some weeks ago. The Duke of 
Cambridge has resigned his position—that is understood 
by every one to be definitive ; but therewith the matter 
is not finally settled. The Duke has now been Com- 
mander-in-Chief for many years, and is entitled to the 
retiring pension which any other officer in his position 
wouki naturally expect and receive. It would be un- 
generous, not to say unjust, to treat the cousin of the 
Queen worse than we would treat anybody else, and we 
believe it would also be highly impolitic. 
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Wise policy and pinching parsimony do not go 
well together. If we English have the purest Legisla- 
ture and Judiciary in the world, it is because we reward 
munificently those who serve us well in either of these 
two branches. As Macaulay tells us, Clive established 
the efficiency and incorruptibility of our Civil Service in 
India on the same basis of high pay. It would be worse 
than absurd to begin Army Reform by refusing our 
retiring Commander-in-Chief the ten or twelve thousand 
a year to which he may be entitled as pension. The 
Duke is seventy-six years of age, and no one denies that 
he has fulfilled his duties—within the measure of his 
ability—with astonishing zeal. He has presided at many 
army functions when most other men in his position 
would have been in their beds, and he has conducted 
review after review, when merely to sit in the saddle and 
hold the reins with gout-swollen hands was something 
like a martyrdom. England is rich enough to pay largely 
such as serve her in this spirit. 


The first month of Mr. Smalley’s service in New York 
as cable correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” has sufficed to 
more than justify the experiment. Every reader of his 
despatches must be wondering how it was that London 
journalism was content so long to cover all the rest of 
the world with its news-gathering machinery and leave 
the United States out. Such an international connection 
is practically useful, too, as well as interesting. The 
incident of the Aurania injuring her machinery while 
800 miles out from New York, and turning up at last 
fifty hours late, is an example in point. The ‘‘ Times’” 
despatches tell us that even without the accident, another 
vessel sailing the same day would have landed the mails 
earlier in New York, while, as it was, the Aurania’s refusal 
to transfer them to a passing steamer, after she had 
broken down, involved a full three days’ delay in their 
delivery. This raises,in tangible form, so that people 
can understand it, the whole question of our stupid 
backwardness in the matter of Atlantic mails. The 
Americans forward them by the swiftest possible vessels, 
no matter to whom these vessels belong. Our own 
Post Office persists in hampering itself by contracts, 
with the result that westward-borne mails are habitually 
passed by private letters sent on other ships. This is a 
ridiculous state of things to exist between the two 
greatest commercial nations on earth, and the Duke of 
Norfolk could not begin his new work more auspiciously 
than by making plans for its reform. 


Nothing definite has happened to clear up the troubled 
situation in the Balkans. Although the insurrection in 
the Macedonian provinces seems to have flagged for the 
moment, there is a general notion that it will revive 
again, a fortnight hence, when the completion of the 
harvest has set the peasants free for adventure. It does 
not appear, however, that the inhabitants of the country 
itself sympathize warmly with the revolt. There are 
numerous stories, instead, of their betraying or handing 
over to the Turkish troops their would-be liberators. 
This has always been characteristic of the mixed races, 
nominally Christian, in those parts, who owe what mea- 
sure of freedom they possess to the spirited meddlesome- 
ness of outsiders, and who repay the debt with ingrati- 
tude whenever opportunity offers. If it be true that the 
Turk must be pushed out of Europe, it is a thousand 
pities that he cannot take these hybrid races with him. 


The Bulgarians, in particular, would never be missed. 
The details of the arrangement which their emissaries 
to Russia have patched up with the Tsar are not yet 
announced, but the general opinion seems to be that the 
infant Prince Boris, with the Orthodox Greek side of 
his double christening much emphasized, is to receive 
Russian recognition. His father, Prince Ferdinand, 
may be permitted to linger on the scene, much as Milan 
does in Servia, but the real direction of affairs appears 
to be destined for the Metropolitan Clement. This 
ecclesiastic is a man of energy and ambition, who was 
indeed no match for his old enemy, Stambouloff, but is 
easily superior to the breed of small politicians now 
engaged in insulting the murdered statesman’s grave. 
The predominance of an enthusiastic churchman in Bul- 
garian politics will give Russia a much stronger hold upon 
the principality than even an armed occupation would 
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have involved ten years ago. For this reason, and others, 
Austro-Hungary and her allies are not unlikely to with- 
hold their consent to the projected new arrangement. 


The result of the elections in New South Wales has 
been a practical verdict in favour of Free Trade. We 
say practical, because the Labour members have not 
yet declared themselves upon one side or the other, and 
the state of parties stands thus—62 Ministerialists, 44 
Protectionists, and 19 Labour members. If we are to 
judge by Victoria, there would seem to be a probability 
that the Labour members will arrange themselves on the 
side of Protection. But Mr. Reid, the Premier, is still 
confident, and purposes to make New South Wales far 
more thoroughly Free Trade than the mother-country 
herself. For the colony this is excellent news, pro- 
vided that Mr. Reid is able to carry out his reforms. 
Of late there have been considerable fluctuations in 
regard to this problem. It would puzzle a Solon to dis- 
cover why Victoria should be steadfastly Protectionist 
and the sister colony almost as persistently Free Trade. 
But the new departure is as good news for us as for 
New South Wales herself, and we view the defeat of 
Sir Harry Parkes and Sir George Dibbs with equanimity. 
The idea that the reversion of New South Wales to its 
ancient principles will affect the course of Australian 
Federation is absurd. A federated Australia would 
easily be able to make its own arrangements in regard 
to the outer world. 


Our readers will remember the race for Edinburgh 
between the different railway companies exactly seven 
years ago. The so-called West Coast companies prac- 
tically gained the day, and proved that they could reach 
Edinburgh at least as quickly as the East Coast com- 
panies. Ina similar way they now claim equality in the 
traffic to Perth, and especially to Aberdeen, to which 
points the East Coast route has hitherto claimed an advan- 
tage of aboutfifteen minutes. But though the East Coast 
route is some seventeen miles shorter from London, and 
the company has spent about two millions on the Forth 
Bridge in order to maintain its advantage over its rival, 
still a good many miles of its track are on a single line, 
and it has other disadvantages, so that more than once 
lately the West Coast train has managed to reach Aber- 
deen some minutes before the East Coast. The contest 
will most likely be settled by both companies agreeing 
to do the distance in the same time, and then perhaps 
the companies will have leisure to consult the public 
convenience and change the hour of departure. Eight 
o'clock was a reasonable time to leave town when Perth 
was nearly twelve hours away, but now it is only nine 
hours distant it is an absurd time. 


While most countries are busy trying to ‘‘ exclude 
God from the national schools,” Belgium is exposing 
herself to crises by a determined effort to bring Him in. 
Religious instruction is to be obligatory, and the clergy 
are to have access to the schools as well as a control 
over the class-books. This has set all the baser sort of 
Belgians in an uproar ; Liberals and Socialists, who had 
failed to come to terms over so congenial a question as 
universal suffrage, have now formed an alliance 
against the emotional teaching of morals. ‘‘ Down with 
the King!” and ‘‘ Down with the laws!” have been the 
street antiphon during the last few days. Many dan- 
gerous undercurrents have evidently to be reckoned 
with in the rotten state of Belgium. 


Mr. Alma Tadema, addressing the students of the 
National Art Training School the other day, advised them 
to take Art au serieux. Wedo. Healso counselled them 
to know an apple from a pear, which some modern 
artists, he hinted with scathing irony, did not. He 
apologized for insisting on all this, ‘‘ because he saw all 
round a kind of painting produced as the highest aim of 
art, in which one could not distinguish an apple-tree 
from a pear-tree,” the knowledge of which would, of 
course, be so valuable to an artist. In fact you must 
be a botanist before you can be a Royal Academician, 
and if you are a geologist and know all about marble, 
so much the better. Modern art to Mr. Alma Tadema 
jis “a world of mist, a regular bubble and squeak 

(laughter).” But Mr. Alma Tadema is so very satirical 
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that when we find him saying that Mr. Whistler’s 
yellow room must have had a ‘‘great influence upon his 
eye,” we fall to wondering if this is also ‘‘ writ sarcas- 
tick.” But we cheer up when we are informed that 
Mr. Tadema himself first tried red and then green ; for 
we remember the effect of green in the eye. On the whole 
we agree with the Royal Academician, for, ‘‘To know 
enables one to teach ; but who can teach without know- 
ing?” Answer, if you can, ye outsiders. But is teaching 
the aim of any artist who is not an Academician ? 


Among those who received the Legion of Honour, or 
were promoted to a higher rank in the Order on 14 July, 
were a number of men of letters. Sardou was made a 
Commander, a position which no other writer holds, 
though why he has been so honoured remains an enigma 
to all but French Ministers. Paul Bourget, Anatole 
France, André Theuriet are now officers of the Order, 
and it must be admitted that the first two, at all events, 
deserve the distinction. Bourget, though anything but 
a success as a novelist, is a good critic and an 
admirable descriptive writer ; besides, he is one of the 
best heads in the world. Anatole France has recently 
been described at length in these columns, and it will 
suffice to say of Theuriet that he contributes a harmless 
novel every year to the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
and will sooner or later find his way through this side- 
door into the Academy. 


The ‘ chevaliers” of the Order interest us in propor- 
tion to their youth and what we can expect from them. 
Mendés has given of his best, we presume, and that is 
bad; few have ever made so vile a use of considerable 
talent. From Paul Margueritte we can still hope for 
work better than anything he has yet done, though the 
‘‘ Cuirassier Blanc” proved him to be a novelist of real 
ability. He has shown a sense of the futility and sadness 
of life which is peculiarly characteristic of our time, and 
not unnatural when we remember that he is the son of 
that General Margueritte who died, sword in hand, at 
Sedan. Paul Margueritte is very tall and thin, with a 
remarkably expressive and mobile face, which won 
for him, years ago in the balls at Montmartre, the re- 
putation of being one of the best Pierrots ever seen. 
He was one of the famous ‘‘ five” who signed the pro- 
testation against M. Zola, and this declaration of faith 
did him good, we may assume, when he forced his 
entrance into M. Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Revue.” 


We must say something too of Gustave Guiches, 
though he is but little knownin England. His ‘‘ Céleste 
Prudhommat” is one of the most powerful studies of 
provincial life which has appeared in France since the 
pen dropped from Balzac’s wearied fingers. He has a 
strange gift of subtle irony which does not go at all 
with his appearance. He is dark, small, dry, and nervous, 
like one of those peasants of the South of France whom 
he has described so well. He is said to be ‘‘une des 
plus méchantes langues du Paris,” which is saying a 
good deal. He was also among the famous “ five.” 


René Doumic is the youngest of those on this year’s 
honour-roll, and is a sort of hybrid between Lemaitre 
and Brunetiére. As a youth he won all the honours in 
the Normal School, and naturally passed at once into the 
‘*Journal des Débats.” He is now the critic of the 
‘* Revue des Deux Mondes,” and uses every occasion to 
tell what he thinks to be the truth to whoever comes 
within reach of his pen. He has a real talent and wide, 
accurate reading, but we fear he will turn out tohave more 
scholarship than wit, which is equivalent to saying that 
he will in the long run come to resemble Bruneti¢re more 
closely than Lemaitre. 


‘* Marmaduke,” in ‘‘ Truth,” praises Mr. Balfour for 
reappointing Mr. Gully to the Speakership. He tells us 
that ‘‘a large number of influential Conservatives . . . 
very rightly insist that it is for the Conservative party 
to show a good example in matters of taste and gene- 
rous behaviour.” This is a frank confession of inferiority 
on the part of the Separatists which we should hardly 
have expected from any of the Radical contributors to 
‘*Truth.” If it continues on this path, ‘‘ Truth” will 
soon deserve its name and lose its reputation. 
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“Te first meeting of the Unionist Cabinet must have 
been extremely interesting for more reasons than 
one. It was, so to speak, the affixing of the seal to the 
instrument of union between parties that had once been 
opponents, but which, having sunk minor differences, are 
now finally joined together to carry on the Government 
of the country so as, before all things, to maintain the 
integrity and forward the progress of the Empire. 
Needless to say, we are in the fullest sympathy with 
this first meeting of our leaders, which is in a sense 
the realization of what all we Unionists have aimed at 
and striven for during the weary years of the Rosebery 
Administration. This aim is at length an accomplished 
fact. But just because we have firm faith in Unionist 
principles and in the Unionist Party, we are not afraid 
to acknowledge that there is something not without 
humorous suggestion in this first meeting of the 
magnates of the party. Nineteen members make 
a small debating society, about as big as an ordinary 
meeting of ‘‘Pop” or the Cecil Club. Can one 
not picture the shy Mr. Akers-Douglas and the 
blooming Mr. Walter Long crowded out towards the 
lower end of the table and listening deferentially ? 
And what must have been the real feelings of the 
Member for West Birmingham, as his glance travelled 
from the classic features of Mr. Chaplin to the distin- 
guished, if somewhat fragile, figure of Lord George 
Hamilton? Queer colleagues these for the Radical ex- 
Mayor of Birmingham. Yet we learn, on indisputable 
authority, that Mr. Chamberlain behaved quite nicely. 
He neither bullied nor even interrupted any of his 
colleagues, and seemed to have taken Mr. Forwood’s 
lecture to heart with thankful humility. A new and 
minor Cabinet Minister could not contain his enthusiasm, 
and was heard to exclaim triumphantly after the meet- 
ing that nothing could have been more charming 
and admirable than Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct. This 
inexperienced and somewhat indiscreet gentleman 
appears to have expected that Mr. Chamberlain would 
tell Mr. Goschen to shut up and Mr. Chaplin to get 
out. 

John Bright once told, with admirable effect, the story 
of the pelican and the fish-hawk. The pelican catches fish, 
and when it has secured them it puts them into a pouch 
or purse under its bill. The hawk hovers over the pelican, 
and, waiting patiently until the latter has secured the 
fish, he comes down upon him with a swoop and takes 
the fish from the purse, leaving the pelican delighted 
that his life has been spared. We Tories, it appears, 
are beside ourselves with joy that the Liberal Unionist 
hawks have contented themselves with our fish. 
After all, when seated at a table, Mr. Chamberlain 
is not so very terrible a personage. But this crowd 
of nineteen is far too large for the serious and 
confidential handling of important matters of State, 
and the inevitable result will be the formation of 
an inner and an outer Cabinet. As it was, with 
nothing more important to decide than the election 
of a Speaker, the Queen’s Speech, and the choice of 
the mover and seconder of the Address of thanks 
to the Crown, the whole business was arranged 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain before 
the meeting, and was seen to have been so arranged 
by what one must now call the rank and file of the 
Cabinet. The position of these dumb items of the outer 
Cabinet will not be very dignified. They will not really 
be consulted; they will have to accept whatever the 
inner Cabinet may give them ; and they will not be held 
by the country to be as responsible as their more 
powerful colleagues. Yet such a system, we are afraid, 
may lead to heartburnings, and intrigues, and possibly to 
wobbling. However, so far this Cabinet has done 
excellently well. It has decided to leave Mr. Gully in the 
Chair, the wise and strong thing to do; and it has, we 
assume, decided upon some kind of temporary measure 
for meeting the difficulty of the expiration of the judicial 
rents in Ireland. Whether this takes the form of a Bill 
to continue the existing law, or a one-clause Act, it will 
be treated by all as a stop-gap, not intended to raise 
the ultimate question. The difficulties of the Unionist 


Cabinet will begin next year, when they set to work upon 
their programme of constructive social reform. 
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PARTIES AND PROSPECTS IN IRELAND. 


E wrote last week that ‘‘in the face of the increased 
Home Rule majority in Ireland, it would be simple 
folly to ignore the prevalent feeling in that country, and 
to proceed during the next few years as if nothing had 
happened.” It is satisfying to find that a very large 
majority of the organs of Unionist opinion and feeling 
share this view. The difficulty of those whose utterances 
on the subject are still pitched in the old non possumus 
key is not so much one of unchangeable sentiment 
as of imperfect information concerning what really has 
happened in Ireland. 

Upon the single question of opposition to the existing 
system of government, the Irish electorate has, it is true, 
revealed itself to be more of one mind in 1895 than it 
was in 1892. Not only have two Ulster seats been taken 
from the Unionists, but in more than half the remaining 
seats in the North where there were contests, the 
Nationalists have either increased their own majorities 
or diminished those of their opponents. With the ex- 
ception of the two Dublin seats, where Mr. Kennyand Mr. 
Horace Plunkett more than held their own, the poll of the 
scattered Unionists in the three Catholic provinces is 
this time, on the whole, rather less imposing than 
usual. Indeed, in Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, and in 
fact every other borough or partially urban constituency, 
except Galway, comparatively few Unionists took the 
trouble to vote at all. Upon the face of the figures, 
which show a total of eighty-two Nationalists of all 
shades, as against eighty in the late House of Com- 
mons, Home Rule has strengthened its position in 
Ireland. 

It is, we admit, quite natural that those who look 
only at the figures should take it for granted that this 
means a more resolute defiance and repudiation of the 
English connection than ever, with revived turbulence 
and crime in Ireland and renewed obstruction at West- 
minster, and that this again must of necessity involve 
a return to coercion. Happily, a closer study of what 
has been going on in Ireland throws much doubt upon 
these dismal forebodings. We are far from suggest- 
ing that the Irish question can be settled offhand, or 
that it does not still offer problems of great complexity 
and difficulty, the solution of some of which is not 
likely to come in our time. But there are discernible, 
on the other hand, numerous signs that the Nationalist 
agitation in Ireland, even at this moment of its aprarent 
increase of strength, is on the brink of a complete 
change of character, which will make it quite possible 
for its real leaders to come to a rational working 
arrangement with the ‘‘ hereditary oppressor.” 

The Irish Parliamentary Party—by which we mean 
the main body of the Irish representatives, somewhat 
foolishly called Anti-Parnellites in common nomen- 
clature—has been governed since Mr. Parnell’s enforced 
retirement by a Committee of nine, including its chair- 
man, Mr. Justin McCarthy. At the outset, this body 
contented itself with questions of political policy and 
parliamentary strategy, and respected the independence 
alike of the party’s members and of the constituencies. 
Gradually differences arose inside the Committee touch- 
ing both the conduct of affairs at Westminster and the 
management of the party organization at home, and it 
split into two sections, a majority of six controlled by 
Mr. Dillon and a minority of three led by Mr. Healy. The 
struggle between these two factions in the Committee- 
room spread to the party, and eventually to the country 
at large. Moderation is never a distinguishing quality 
in Irish fights. The Dillonites, being in possession of 
the party treasury, and having the party machinery in 
their hands, began using both not only to secure their 
own supremacy but to drive Mr. Healy and his friends 
out of the party and public life. Some of the latter, 
men of wealth and influence like Messrs. John Barry, 
Morrogh, Chance, and Kennedy, withdrew in disgust 
from the unequal and squalid conflict. Mr. Healy, no 
longer on the Committee and continuing the battle with 
depleted forces, could do very little inside the party, 
but he made great popular headway in Ireland, and last 
spring actually captured the Executive Council of the 
National Federation, the organization answering to the 
old National League. This body had hitherto enjoyed 
undisputed responsibility for the conduct of the local 
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campaigns, the calling of conventions for the selection 
of candidates, &c. The Parliamentary Committee, 
terrified at this, took the bold step, when the dissolution 
was brought about, of transferring its headquarters to 
Dublin, brushing aside the Federation and announcing 
that it was ‘‘ charged with the control of the Irish 
elections.” 

We have no space for the story of what that ‘‘control” 
was revealed to mean. The mockery of an election in 
Servia or Bulgaria furnishes the nearest parallel at hand 
to the electoral proceedings of this Committee. Con- 
ventions were shamelessly packed with bogus delegates, 
and the funds of the party were openly used in the interest 
of the Committee’s candidates, often against old sitting 
members whose solitary offence was their Healyism. 
A favourite device was to hold a single convention for 
all the divisions of a county, and to use the votes of 
delegates from outlying districts to impose candidates 
on constituencies against the local will. A remarkable 
example of this was furnished in Mayo. The member 
for North Mayo, Mr. Crilly, was a Healyite. The Con- 
vention, under the presidency of Mr. Edward Blake, 
and upon the motion of Mr. William O’Brien, denied to 
North Mayo the right to renominate him, and decided 
by the votes of representatives from the three other 
divisions that Mr. John Roche should be nominated 
instead. The entire North Mayo delegation left the 
room in protest, but that made no difference. Mr. 
Roche was announced as the official candidate, and on 
nomination day he went down to Ballina, with £275 of 
the party’s funds in his pocket, formally to inaugurate 
his campaign. An unforeseen hitch arose. Not a house- 
holder in all North Mayo could be induced to sign his 
nomination paper, and he was forced to return to Dublia 
as he came. The Nationalists of the divisiou meanwhile 
nominated Mr. Crilly on their own account, and he was 
elected by practically the same majority as in 1892. The 
Parliamentary Committee was not defied elsewhere in 
this open fashion, but in at least a dozen divisions its 
candidates were rejected by the Conventions, and in 
numerous other cases its nominees were elected only 
after the plainest possible intimations had been given 
by the voters that they acquiesced under protest, and 
would see to it that the thing never happened again. 

In other words, the Parliamentary Committee has 
been discredited utterly inIreland. Of the five losses of 
seats to the Parnellites, three are popularly ascribed to 
its blundering bad management, either in giving the 
contest away by an ignorant clerical error, as at 
Kilkenny, or by forcing weak and unpopular candidates 
upon the constituencies, as in East Clare and East 
Waterford. On the other hand, the wholly unexpected 
victory in West Clare, where Mr. Rochfort Maguire was 
supposed to have a safe Parnellite seat, was achieved by 
a London friend of Mr. Healy’s, who was nominated 
without the knowledge of the Committee by the local 
people, and made his fight without help from the party 
funds, and, indeed, almost against the will of the Com- 
mittee. In the same way Mr. Vesey Knox’s triumph at 
Derry was a purely personal affair. The Committee 
never sent him a penny, nor a speaker, and would not 
even print reports of his meetings in its organ, the 
‘*Freeman’s Journal.” These efforts to damage Mr. 
Healy’s lieutenants were only less successful than the 
official intrigue against Mr. Healy himself in North 
Louth, where, single-handed against Parnellites and the 
scarcely disguised influence of the Committee, he in- 
creased his majority. 

It is understood that in the Irish Party as it now 
stands Mr. Healy’s immediate following is less by one 
or two than it was at the time of the dissolution. This 
is of small importance one way or the other. The real 
point is that the Committee of the party, which has now 
ceased to get any money at all from the Irish in America 
and Australia, has broken down in the estimation of 
Ireland as well. Without funds in its treasury, or 
authority in the Nationalist constituencies, it cannot 
maintain its control over a party the majority of whom 
depend upon a weekly salary from the party purse. The 
party itself cannot be kept together, much less mustered 
in continuous force at Westminster. The Parliamentary 
machine which the famine of 1879, the Land League 
craze, the enfranchisement of 1885, and the genius of 
Parnell together built up, lies in pieces before us. The 
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Home Rule chapter of Irish agitation is definitely closed. 
The formulas remain, but the substance is gone. The 
Irish themselves are, at heart, as tired as we are of a 
meaningless and profitless estrangement. They have 
shown us that they are as dissatisfied as ever with the 
existing state of things. But we take it they are not 
indisposed to show us also a new disposition to discuss 
matters calmly, and to try to arrive with us at some 
intelligent and practicable rearrangement of a system 
which has brought us neither credit nor peace, and which, 
though united in nothing else, they unite in detesting. 


THE “ PIONEER” ON CHITRAL. 


N the issue of the ‘‘ Pioneer of India” for June 23 
we find an article entitled ‘‘ The Unpublished Story 
of the Chitral Imbroglio.” The story is set forth in three 
columns with great wealth of detail, and carries conviction 
with it. The original part of the account is based upon 
the narrative of a Sayid who accompanied Sher Afzul, 
and is very cleverly used by the ‘‘ Pioneer” writer to fill 
up the Jacune in our knowledge of what took place and, 
above all, to elucidate the Government despatches. Up 
to the present moment the circumstances which led to 
the beleaguerment of the British Agent have been more 
or less obscure. Some things, of course, we learnt 
from the speech of the Viceroy in Council on 28 March. 
The old Mehtar, he told us, had been murdered, and 
Umra Khan had invested Kila Drosh by January 26. 
At that time Lieutenent Gurdon was in Chitral with an 
escort of only ten men: on 1 February he was joined by 
Dr. Robertson. According to Lord Elgin, the British 
Agent’s instructions were generally to ‘‘tender assistance 
in Chitral in repelling the invader,” and ‘‘to endeavour 
to bring about a peaceful solution to the succession.” 
Now these general instructions appear to us to be 
somewhat contradictory: they remind us of nothing so 
much as Mr. Gladstone’s instructions to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour at Alexandria just before the bombardment, 
which were summarized at the time in the following 
words: ‘‘On no account allow new guns to be put 
into position, or any additions to be made to the fortifi- 
cations, but do nothing until you hear from us.” Dr. 
Robertson, however, ought to have known that his real 
instructions were not to repel the invader, but to bring 
about a peaceful solution ; for Lord Elgin went on to tell 
him ‘‘to report to the Government of India which claimant 
would be most acceptable to the people of Chitral.” 
Sher Afzul joined Umra Khan at Drosh on 23 February, 
and the Viceroy has told us that ‘‘ under certain circum- 
stances Sher Afzul might have proved an acceptable 
candidate,” but his nomination was out of the question 
as soon as it became known that ‘‘he had come with the 
open support of Umra Khan, and had sent an insolent 
letter to the British Agent requiring the withdrawal of all 
British officers from Chitral and threatening an advance 
of Umra Khan’s troops.” 

Now let us see how these words of the Viceroy should 
be interpreted in the light cast upon the events by the 
narrative of the Sayid who was with Sher Afzul. First 
of all the Sayid declares that Sher Afzul advanced to 
Drosh with no hostile intent to the British, and that just 
before or after his arrival in Umra Khan’s camp he came 
to terms with Umra Khan, the two dividing the country 
between them. The most important point is that there 
could have been no doubt in Dr. Robertson’s mind as to 
Sher Afzul’s popularity with the Chitralis. For after the 
Chitralis had declared their loyalty to Captains Campbell! 
and Townshend on 23 March, they all decamped to Sher 
Afzul on the very next day, as soon as they heard of his 
arrival in the neighbourhood. Why then did not Dr. 
Robertson try to bring about a peaceful solution by 
recommending Sher Afzul to the British Government as 
the most acceptable claimant? What he did do we know 
now. He sent a letter to Sher Afzul, saying that the 
British Agent would be glad to see him, to which came 
an answer on the 26th, ‘‘ peaceful, but with a slight 
suspicion of bluster,” which plain English has since 
become to the Viceroy’s official mind ‘‘an insolent 
letter,” and so forth. 

But to continue the Sayid’s narrative. His simple 
statement is that Sher Afzul sent back to Dr. Robertson 
to say that he was the friend of the British, but that 
‘«as in the time of Aman-ul-Mulk, so now, no troops will 
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remain in Chitral.” Then follows a characteristic 
example of the way in which British frontier officers 
are accustomed to act. It would seem to any one 
that Sher Afzul’s letter afforded an easy means of 
bringing about a peaceful solution of the affair, but 
what Dr. Robertson looked upon as ‘a slight suspicion 
of bluster” was still far too much for his nerves. 
He promptly deposed Amir-ul-Mulk, set up the boy 
Shujah-ul-Mulk as Mehtar, wrote telling Sher Afzul he 
must either leave Chitral or give in his submission, and 
prepared to fight. Even then Sher Afzul did not think of 
fighting, and no one of his men pulled trigger until they 
were fired upon in flank and front by the British recon- 
naissance of 3 March. As all will remember, this 
aggression ended in the British force having to retreat, 
and in the investment of the fort at Chitral. But even 
then Sher Afzul was not content with his position; he 
wrote again and again to Dr. Robertson in the fort, 
telling him, it appears, in one letter on 15 March, that 
the people had chosen him Mehtar, and repeating his 
wish to be friends. No wonder the ‘‘ Pioneer” says: 
‘* If this narrative is to be relied on, and it is so impartial 
and hangs together so well that, until it is authoritatively 
contradicted, the presumption will be in its favour, it is 
plain that the British Agent was the first to assume the 
offensive, and that Sher Afzul’s crime against us was 
merely that he wished to revert to the system in vogue 
under Aman-ul-Mulk, when no British troops were in 
Chitral. Since the Government of India had already 
declined Mizam-ul-Mulk’s [the lately murdered ruler] 
request that a British officer should be kept in Chitral, 
it is not easy to see how our dignity could have suffered 
by such an arrangement as Sher Afzul desired. Chitral 
would then have had a strong and popular ruler, and no 
expedition would have been necessary. The Sayid’s 
story, in fact, bears out in the strongest way the views 
we have held from the first—that, with the exercise of 
tact and forethought, the whole of this unfortunate 
business might have been avoided.” 

We have nowish to be hard on individuals, but it seems 
to us that the instructions of the Viceroy to Dr. Robertson 
should have been clearer and more emphatic as to the 
necessity of preserving peace if peace could be preserved, 
and that Dr. Robertson should have construed his weak 
and half-contradictory instructions in order to avoid 
what seems to have been a wholly unnecessary war. The 
story of this costly error only increases the satisfaction 
with which we accept the hint that Lord Lansdowne has 
resolved to evacuate Chitral as soon as practicable. 


GEOGRAPHERS IN CONGRESS. 


Beco a huge bare room, where delegates by the 
swarm were huddled cathedral-wise on serried rows 
of hard-backed chairs, and each chair bore the name of 
a country writ large upon cardboard. Doubtless a 
preliminary object-lesson in geography, but from behind 
you swore to overgrown luggage labels sewn upon the 
coats. To this geographical nightmare came the Duke 
of York, beaming expectancy of many presentations. 
And such presentations! The diplomatic representatives 
were duly there to do the trick, but it resembled a football 
scrimmage rather than a court function; the con- 
spicuous absence of method would have disgraced a 
rural confirmation. This hubbub being quelled at last, 
the deluge of oratory set in, lamest and most impotent 
at its inception, thanks be to the vigour of Herr Strauss’s 
‘‘God save the Queen” without. 

If the Congress is teaching us anything, it is the 
ignorance of the congressmen even as to the nature 
and meaning of geography. ‘‘It is the mother of the 
sciences,” quoth the President in the whisper of one who 
would add “And I am the father.” Another owned 
that nowadays the farm-servant, the letter-carrier, and 
the engine-driver learned more of geography than the 
professional man, who, in his turn, believe us, learns 
more of it than the geographical congressman. The 


‘‘Extraordinary Professor of Geography” at Miinster 
advocated the most ordinary methods of teaching and 
let out incidentally that he fancied geography meant 
mathematics, projections, ethnography, geology, draw- 
ing, physics, statistics, and the history of discovery. 
But all this was knocked on the head in all innocence at 
a subsequent meeting by the explorer of Lambeth, who 
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pooh-poohed scientific geography on the plea that the 
pilgrim fathers, Cortes, Pizarro, Cecil Rhodes, and, he 
might have added, H. M. Stanley, never knew and never 
troubled about it. Of course the design of this attempt 
to render geography elastic was to prepare excuses for 
the geographers in congress to debate any earthly sub- 
ject which might come into their heads. Their topics 
may have been very magnificent, but in general ce n’é¢ait 
pas la terre. We were treated to almost everything 
except geography, from balloonacy to the abuse of the 
poles. Had it occurred to the Congress, geomancy 
might easily have been thrown in. Mr. Buchanan dis- 
coursed on the Prince of Monaco’s experience as a yachts- 
man and the appropriateness of the Bay of Biscay for 
practical joking. In the attempt to catch sprats, the 
Prince had launched a lighted lifebuoy, which attracted 
passing steamers and kept them there all night in fear 
of collision. Professor Libbey amused the company with 
his amateur photographs of America, Greenland, and 
Honolulu. Captain Lugard made a few observations on 
forestry. Some one from the British Museum gave his 
views on cataloguing and indexing books. So anxious 
was every one to air his own hobby that, when one un- 
fortunate congressman failed to answer to his name, it 
was resolved by acclamation that his paper be taken 
as read. 

As an attempt to satisfy future little Peterkins, the 
Congress dropped from time to time into futile pro- 
posals, which it was pleased to imagine eminently 
practical. General Annenkoff suggested that all the 
world should adopt the same time of day, which turned 
out to mean that there should be two clocks everywhere, 
one with the actual and the other with imaginary time. 
Any one who has ever tried to catch a train at Monte 
Carlo will be able to testify to the annoyance of such 
unnecessary confusion. Professor Levasseur advised 
that schools should use blackboards, and that the chil- 
dren should make maps of their schoolrooms—for the 
benefit of what explorers he did not add. A patriotic 
Englishman protested that the Greenwich meridian 
should find universal adoption, and a French Congress- 
man advised us to use the metric system. Some one 
mentioned a being known as a “‘ geodesist,” to whom 
we commend the advice contained in the latter part of 
his name. For our own part we are not sanguine as to 
the usefulness of this Congress or any similar body. 
Did it possess any real authority, we would petition it 
in favour of One Place One Name, the greed of such 
towns as Venezia—Venice—Venedig—Venise—Venecia 
—k&c. being bewildering. We would crave also for an 
effort to render future books of travel less futile and 
dull. 


UTILIZING NIAGARA. 


[= the great republic they do things on the large scale. 

They are just completing one of the biggest things 
on earth in the way of industrial projects by the utiliza- 
tion of the natural supply of power running to waste in 
the Falls of Niagara. For long there had existed a few 
petty mills whose wheels were turned by driblets’ from 
the great stream. But the power so utilized was the 
most negligible fraction of the whole available supply. 
To utilize a larger fraction needed great engineering 
works for carrying the water by sluices to the point 
where the mills were to be set up, and for discharging 
the outflow through tunnels. And even so only small 
amounts could be really used so long as the only 
methods of transmitting and distributing the power 
were the old-fashioned mechanical devices of shafts, 
pulleys, and ropes. But in 1879 the late Sir William 
Siemens, in the course of a remarkable address on the 
Utilization of Natural Forces, suggested that electricity 
might usefully intervene as a means of transmitting to 
distant places power derived from the falls; a suggestion 
which was formulated by Lord Kelvin into definite terms 
before the Paliamentary Committee which in the same 
year inquired into electric lighting schemes. In the 
years which followed, little or nothing practical was 
attempted: the very magnitude of the project deterred 
from action. Paper schemes were flying about, and engi- 
neers talked vaguely of millions of horse-power. What 
was definitely known was that if two dynamos, even 
those of the kind used for electric lighting, placed at 
two distant points, were joined together by suitable 
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lines of copper-wire into a circuit, power could be trans- 
mitted between them by the electric current which 
circulated from one to the other. Set a steam-engine 
or a turbine to turn one of the two dynamos, the other 
at the distant point would forthwith revolve, and would 
give out as mechanical power a very large percentage 
of the power supplied at the generating station. The 
stationary electric wire takes the place of the running 
rope or twirling shaft, with an obvious economy when- 
ever the distance of transmission exceeds a few yards. 

It was principally in Switzerland that the pioneer work 
of electric transmission blossomed forth, the genius of 
the locality being favourable. ‘Natural supplies of 
water-power, the industrial instincts of the enterprising 
Swiss, and the scientific influence of the Polytechnikum 
of Ziirich were all factors in the work. From small 
examples to larger, electric transmission developed 
itself. In 1887 about twenty horse-power was trans- 
mitted, with a clear mechanical efficiency of 74 per cent, 
from Kriegstetten to Solothurn by the engineers of the 
Oerlikon works of Ziitich ; and in 1889 their chief elec- 
trical designer, Mr. C. Brown, won a grand prix at the 
Paris Exposition by the transmission of about 300 horse- 
power across the exhibition building. 

About the same period a powerful combination of 
New York capitalists appeared on the scene. They in- 
vestigated the Niagara question from the engineering, 
financial, and commercial points of view ; and set about 
acquiring rights and forming companies. A Land De- 
velopment Company was to build a new manufacturing 
village ; a Niagara Falls Power Company was to under- 
take the electric distribution of power ; a Cataract Con- 
struction Company was to carry out the engineering 
work. They sent out a roving Commission to collect 
expert opinion in the highest quarters. They engaged 
the services of Professor George Forbes and Professor 
Rowland as engineers, while Professor Coleman Sellers, 
the leading scientific engineer in the States, became 
president of the Power Company. 

At this stage occurred the one discreditable episode 
the savour of which will ever cling about the undertaking. 
Acting on the best of advice, it was decided to fix the 
size of the electric generators at 5000 horse-power each, 
and to mount them, as the Swiss engineers were doing, 
on vertical shafts going down tothe turbines. Plans of 
machinery were then invited by the Cataract Company 
from the leading manufacturers and designers of Europe, 
with intimations which, however speciously conveyed, 
were destined to be rudely dispelled. For when some 
twenty sets of designs, many of which were pronounced 
by the Cataract Company’s own engineers to be ‘‘ ex- 
tremely good,” had been framed with infinite pains, the 
Cataract Company coolly rejected all, and directed their 
engineers to prepare ‘‘their own” designs. All the 
excuse ever offered for this ungenerous picking of the 
brains of others was ‘‘the increased cost of using 
European designs, owing to the high tariff in America, 
and owing to transport’?! One firm alone among those 
thus treated had spent at least £1000 on preparing 
plans. The City Guilds Institute had granted the 
Scientific Commissioners a room at South Kensington 
in which to conduct their inquiries. And the result was 
this contemptible collaring of rival plans, which not even 
in itself was successful. For the designs published as 
the labours of the official engineers differ from those of 
the machines as actually manufactured by the Westing- 
house Company, no acknowledgment being made to 
the originators of some of the most important details. 

Early in the present year the first of the new 5000 
horse-power electric generators was delivered. The first 
three turbines had already been placed by a Philadelphia 
firm at the bottom of the great vertical shafts. A few 
days ago regular running began, and will continue until 
fully 50,000 horse-power is supplied. The first con- 
sumers are an aluminium company; but several acres 
of factories are already built in the new town to receive 
the supply of power. One factory alone wants 3300 
horse-power, another 1000, a third 1500. The price 
charged is best understood by comparison with those of 
our British electric lighting companies. The maximum 
legal price permitted by our Board of Trade for one 
‘‘unit ” (equivalent to about 14 horse-power for one 


hour) of electric energy is 8d. ; the usual pete of the. 


London companies is 6d. The price at Niagara, 
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and stated to be handsomely profitable, is half a farthing. 
Even when 100,000 horse-power shall have been taken 
from the great river, the difference to the eye in the 
quantity of water will be quite imperceptible. 

It is a bold project, and one that seems to contain all the 
elements of assured success. But Niagaras are few ; 
and the more modest natural sources of power in Europe 
have already been tapped in many instances. Tivoli for 
three years has sent over a 1000 horse-power across the 
Campagna to light Rome. Genoa receives 1000 from 
a tributary of the Po. The rapids of the Rhine and of 
the Rhone have long ago been put into requisition. 
Heilbronn is lit from the rapids of Lauffen by the 
machinery which in 1891 sent light and power to the 
Frankfort Exhibition, 118 miles away. Even in England, 
where water-power is scanty, there are a few small ex- 
amples doing good service, asat Keswickand Worcester ; 
and there are others, as at Wrexham and the Fall of 
Foyers, where the utilization of water-power is in con- 
templation. Tidal-power still remains to be utilized, 
not for want indeed of suitable electric machinery but for 
lack of an economical form of tidal mill. 

Sitvanus P. THompson. 


A JESUIT. 


ii was, I think, at the little port of the Esquina in 

Corrientes that he came on board. A priest at 
first sight, yet not quite similar to other priests, at least 
to those whose mission is only for mass and meat. A 
Spaniard, too, at first sight, with the clean-cut features 
of Old Castille, the bony hands that mark the man of 
action, and feet as square as boxes. Withal not common- 
place, though unassuming, but with a look of that 
intensity of purpose which many saints have shared with 
bulldogs. All day the steamer had been running between 
the myriad islets of the Parand. Sometimes it seemed 
impossible she could thread her way between the mass 
of floating ‘‘camalote” which clogged the channel. 
Now and then the branches of the tall Lapachos ard 
Urundays swept the deck as the vessel hugged the 
shore. On every side a mass of vegetation, feathery 
palms, horny mimosas, giant cacti, and all knotted 
together with lianas like cordage of a ship, stretching 
from tree to tree. The river, an enormous yellow flood, 
flowing between high banks of rich alluvial soil, ever 
slipping with a dull splash into the stream. On every 
side Nature overwhelming man and making him feel his 
littleness. 

Such a scene as Hulderico Schmidel, Alvar Nufiez, or 
Solis may have gazed on, with the exception that now 
and then wild horses came into sight and snorted as 
the steamer passed ; or a Gaucho, wilder than the horse 
he rode, with flowing hair and floating poncho, cantered 
along the plain where the banks were low, his ‘‘ pingo’ 
galloping like a piece of clockwork. In the slack 
water, under the lee of the islands, alligators lay like 
trunks of trees and basked. In the trees the monkeys 
and parrots chattered and howled, and ‘“ picaflores ” 
flitted from flower to flower; and once between the 
islands a tiger appeared swimming in pursuit of some 
‘‘carpinchos.” The air was full of the filmy white fila- 
ments like cobwebs which the north wind always brings 
with it in those countries, and which clung from every 
rope and piece of rigging, making the steamer look as 
if she had run through a cotton manufactory. In every 
cabin mosquitos hummed and made life miserable. 

On board the steamer everything was modern of th« 
modern, but modern seen through a Spanish medium-- 
no door would shut, no bolt would draw, and nothing 
made to slide would work—engines from Barrow-in- 
Furness, or from Greenock, but the brass-plate which 
set forth the place of their manufacture was so covered 
with patina as to leave the name a matter of conjecture. 
The captain was from Barcelona, and fully impressed with 
the importance of his native province and city; the 
crew, Italians and Spanish Basques ; the pilot, a Cor- 
rentino, equally at home in the saddle or in a schooner, 
and knowing every turn and bend of the river in the 
nineteen hundred miles from Buenos Ayres to Cuyaba. 
The passengers, chiefly Bolivians and Brazilians, hating 
one another, but indistinguishable to the undiscerning 
foreigner; anArgentine ‘‘tropero,” going to Corrientes ; 
a Spanish merchant or two from Buenos Ayres; the 
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ambulant troop of Italian opera singers, without which no 
river steamer in South America ever seems to leave a port ; 
a gambler or two in pursuit of their daily avocation ; some 
Paraguayans with innumerable children and servants, 
and birds in cages, all chattering in Guarani, like the 
Christian Indians they are ; some English business men, 
looking as business like as if in London. On the lower 
deck a group of Gauchos with their ‘‘capataz.” Seated all 
day long they played at ‘‘Truco” with cards as greasy 
as bits of hide and so well marked upon the back that 
the anxiety of the dealer to conceal their faces seemed a 
work of supererogation. These were the only passengers 
who thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Lounging on the 
deck when tired of playing cards, or when tobacco failed 
or ‘‘maté”’ was unprocurable, they talked of horses and 
scratched their marks upon the deck, to the annoyance 
of the captain, with the points of their ‘‘facones.” Had 
the voyage endured a month they would not have com- 
plained, so long as mealtimes came in regular succession 
and there was room to stretch their ‘‘ recados”” upon the 
deck at night to sleep. Mosquitos troubled them not, 
and though they never seemed to look at anything, not 
a bend of the stream or tree, still less a horse, escaped 
their observation. If there was a guitar procurable, 
they sang to it for hours in the moonlight, but in such 
quiet fashion as to disturb no one, least of all themselves. 
Their songs were chiefly of melancholy love affairs or 
of the prowess of famous horses. If the first-class 
passengers danced upon the deck at night, the Gauchos 
sauntered up and criticized them, as if they had been 
cattle at a ‘‘ Saladero.” 

At the Esquina, the usual mild bustle of a South 
American riverine port was soon over. The captain 
of the port, after a full hour’s waiting, rode leisurely 
to the pier, got off his horse, lighted his cigarette, and 
sauntered to his boat. The Italian boatmen were 
galvanized into a little life, and stood and grinned, and 
tried to look as if they were at Naples or at Genoa. 
After much talking of yellow fever and the perennial 
revolution, and inquiries if such and such a one had had 
his throat cut, the passengers surrendered themselves 
to be cheated by the boatmen and went ashore. As the 
vessel slid away and the little city baking like a white 
oven in the sun, with the Argentine flag with its bars of 
blue and white flapping against the flagstaff, and the 
horses tied to the ‘‘ palenque” in front of the houses in 
the plaza, faded out of sight, our interest centred on the 
only passenger who had come aboard. Nobody knew 
him, and he did not seem to be a man of much import- 
ance. The stewards observing that all his luggage 
consisted of a newspaper which he carried under his 
arm, turned from him with disdain. The traders and 
the gamblers saw he was not of them. Even the Gauchos 
looked a little scornful and remarked that he was 
most probably a ‘‘ maturango.” In their vocabulary 
‘‘ maturango,” meaning a bad rider, is the most con- 
temptuous term of all. Amongst them, a philosopher 
who touched his horse with his toe in mounting would 
have no acceptation. As for the itinerant opera com- 
pany, even the basso (always the wit of an Italian 
opera troupe) had nothing to say about him. 

Still, after a little time, and as the steamer skirted 
the city of Corrientes and entered the Paraguay, and 
passing Humaita with the church a ruin still from the 
time of the war, and left Curupaity behind her, passing 
into the regions of dense forests where the Bermejo and 
the Pilcomayo, after running through the Chaco, fall 
into the Paraguay, it was apparent that the lonely pas- 
senger had become a favourite. Why, was not appa- 
rent at first sight. Certainly he knew the river better 
in some respects than the Correntino pilot, and could 
point out the various places where, in bygone times, such 
or such a missionary had met his fate by Indian spear or 
arrow. ‘‘ Just between that tuft of palms under the 
mountain in the distance, Father Julian Lizardi, a Bis- 
cayan, received his martyr’s crown in 1735 at the hands 
of theChiriguands. Beside his body, pierced with arrows, 
was found his breviary open at the office for the dead, 
as if, poor soul, he had been trying to read his own 
funeral service. Jn pace requiescat. There, where you 
see the broken tower and ruined walls, the ‘ tapera,’ as 
they call it here in these countries, the Jesuits had a 
town amongst the Guaycurus. This was before the 
Philistines prevailed against them, and withdrew them 
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from their work and light from the souls of the poor 
Indians.” 

Thus discoursing and smoking cigarettes perpetually, 
for the newspaper contained nothing but paper and 
tobacco, he wound himself into our hearts. The 
traders swore by him; even the Englishmen, when he 
said he was a Jesuit, replied that they did not care, he 
was a damned good fellow, and he smiled, not under- 
standing but seeing they were pleased. The Brazilians 
in the morning asked for his blessing on the sly, though 
all free thinkers when talking in the smoking-room. 
The opera troupe were his devoted slaves, and he used 
to sit and hear their grievances and settle their quarrels. 
Even the Gauchos, before they went ashore at Asuncion, 
chatted familiarly with him, and asked him if he knew 
the Pope, and told him of the ‘‘ deaths they owed,” and 
wondered if one of them who never was baptized and, 
therefore, had no saint, could go to heaven ; to which 
he answered: ‘‘Yes, my son, on All Saints’ Day.” 

We left Asuncion with its towers and houses hidden 
in orange gardens, and the great palace, in the style of 
Palladio, by the river’s edge. Asuncion, the capital of 
the viceroyalty of Paraguay—in the Spanish times a 
territory about as large as Europe and now a sleepy 
semi-Indian village, after having endured the three suc- 
cessive tyrannies of Francia and the two Lopez—looks 
over the Chacoatthe great desert, still an unknown wilder- 
ness of swamps and forests. Then the river narrows 
and all traces of civilization are left behind. Here the 
Jesuit, for all had now begun to call him nothing else, 


’ seemed to brighten up as if he expected something, and 


his stories of the Jesuits of old times became more fre- 
quent. Little by little his own history came out, for he 
was not communicative, at least about himself. Near 
the Laguna de los Xarayes it appeared that the Com- 
pany of Jesus had secretly started a mission amongst 
the Guasarapos and he was of it. Never since the days 
of the Jesuits’ glory in America had any missionary 
been bold enough to make the experiment. Fernandez 
and Alvar Nufiez, in times past, had written of their 
fierceness and intractability. Nufio de Chaves, the bold 
adventurer, who founded the town of Sta. Cruz de la 
Sierra, had met his death close to their territory. At 
long intervals they had been known to come to the 
mission of El Santo Corazon, or sometimes to wander 
even as far as that of Reyes in the district of the Moxos, 
while throughout the region of the upper Paraguay, 
stories of their outrages and murders were rife. In the 
long hot nights as the vessel drew near to Corumba, the 
passengers would sit and listen to the tales the Jesuit 
told. Seated in a cane chair, dressed in rusty black, a 
jipijapa hat, nothing about him priestly but his breviary 
and ‘‘alzacuello,” without an atom of pose, he held 
us spellbound. Even the Catalonian captain, nurtured 
to show his Liberalism by hating priests of all degrees, 
Catholic and Protestant, grew quite friendly with the 
‘* little crow,” as he called him, and promised to put 
him ashore as near the mission as he could. ‘‘ Mission, 
sefior capitan, there is no mission, that is, now, I am 
the mission, that is, all that now remains of it.” 

Such was the case, for it appeared that the Indians, 
either tired of missions or bored by preaching, or because 
they wished to kill a white man, had risen some months 
ago and burnt the church and buildings, killed the priests, 
with the exception of our passenger, and returned to 
wander in the forests. ‘‘ Those who are dead are now 
in glory,” our Jesuit observed, ‘‘and the Indians will 
find some other pastors more successful, though none 
more self-devoted.”" Every one on board the steamer 
protested, and the little man smiled as he informed us 
that he had escaped and made his way to a settlement, 
had gone to Buenos Ayres, whence he had telegraphed to 
Rome for orders, and the one word had come: ‘‘ Return.” 

Next day, after much protestation from the captain, 
the steamer stopped at a sort of clearing in the forest, 
lowered a boat, and the Jesuit went ashore, his news- 
paper well filled with cigarettes. Stepping ashore, he 
stood for an instant, a little figure in rusty black, a 
midget against the giant trees, a speck against the giant 
vegetation. The steamer puffed and snorted, swung 
into the stream, the Jesuit waved his hand, took up his 
newspaper of cigarettes and, as the passengers and crew 
stood staring at him from the decks and rigging, walked 
into the forest. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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AN OPERA BOUFFE KINGLET. 


 B for ie the news came the other day that the British 
Government had annexed the island of Trinidad 
in the South Atlantic, probably not one Englishman in 
ten thousand knew that such a place existed. Even 
now I fear that the tidings of Brazil’s grave resent- 
ment, and of the ‘‘ growing excitement ” in Rio Janeiro, 
will fail to stir up any profound interest in the subject. 
These little things are always happening, and some one 
is forever being annoyed by them, and nothing important 
ever comes of them. As for Trinidad itself, it is such a 
remote and useless reef in an unfrequented sea, that 
many geographers omit it from their maps altogether, 
and not one of the others has ever ventured a guess as to 
whose possession it was. Although there are records of 
alternate English and Portuguese occupations in the last 
century, these seem to have been merely incidents in 
prolonged naval cruises, and not formal acts of pro- 
prietorship. In truth, the island was, until last year, a 
veritable no man’s land, which was not regarded in any 
quarter as worth the trouble of taking. It would not 
be worth talking about now, were it not for one curious 
and even remarkable incident which, strange to say, has 
almost entirely escaped attention. 

Some seven years ago all Paris talked for a day or 
two about the failure of a paper called ‘‘ Triboulet,” 
which had played a queer sort of réle in the shadier 
ranks of boulevard journalism, and about the simulta- 
neous disappearance of its founder and director, ‘‘ Baron” 
Harden Hickey. He had been an amusing adventurer 
in his way—a big, handsome, overdressed fellow, 
apparently an Irishman by birth, but speaking French 
like a native—and many genial stories were recalled of 
his ingenuity and impudence. It was not until last 
year that Parisians, much to their surprise, heard of 
him again. They rubbed their eyes with amazement at 
the discovery that he had become James I., Prince of 
Trinidad. I have before me the four-page prospectus 
in which he announced his formation of himself into a 
kind of limited liability Sovereign, and invited popular 
subscriptions. There is probably no other such document 
in the world. He set forth gravely the fact that, having 
married the only daughter of the well-known American 
millionaire, Mr. John H. Flagler, he had become a person 
of great fortune, and, having stumbled upon Trinidad 
in a cruise round the world, he had decided to create a 
new State. After study and deliberation, he took 
possession of the island and declared himself its 
prince in September 1873. His form of government 
was to bea military dictatorship, with officers wearing the 
moustache and imperial of the Second Empire. The arms 
of the principality were, d'or chapé de gueules, and the 
flag was a yellow triangle on a red ground. He had, 
moreover, instituted an order—the Cross of Trinidad— 
for the reward of ‘‘letters, the arts, the sciences, 
industry, the humanitarian virtues, and devotion to his 
dynasty.” Finally it was announced that certain 
European States had already recognized, and entered 
into diplomatic relations with, the new Principality. In 
passing, it may be said that this was to some extent 
true. Several Central American Republics, for reasons 
known to themselves, did recognize him, and allowed 
their representatives in Europe, notably in Austria and 
at the Vatican, to inscribe Trinidad on their official 
cards. This recognition may, of course, have been 
accorded from the most disinterested of motives ; how- 
ever that may be, the wily ‘“‘ baron” has taken advan- 
tage of the fact in his recent appeal to the American 
Government, and has based his claim to the sovereignty 
of Trinidad on the fact that several Powers had recog- 
nized him, while none had objected. 

The business part of the circular is not less character- 
istic. It points out that those white colonists who first 
settle on the island are of course destined to form the 
aristocracy of the principality ; the Prince therefore can 
have no one who does not possess good social position 
in his own country, and some private fortune to boot. 
To further ensure agreeable social relations on the 
island, and to guarantee the success of the enterprise, 
it will be necessary for each of these selected white 
colonists to take a certain number of 1000 franc shares 
of Government stock, the State reserving the right to 
buy them back in not less than one year from the date 
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of the embarkation of the colonists. The State decreed 
for itself a monopoly in guano, turtles, and the legendary 
piratical treasure said to have been buried in 1825. To 
everything else the colonists would be free—the “‘ végéta- 
tion luxuriante de fougéres, d’acacias et de haricots 
sauvages, propres a la nourriture de l'homme,” the 
‘*vie d’un genre tout nouveau, et la recherche de sensa- 
tions nouvelles.” This alluring document was signed 
by ‘‘Le Grand Chancelier, Sécrétaire d’Etat pour les 
Affaires Etrangéres,” M. le Comte de la Boissiére, 
217 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York—another old 
Parisian journalist, by the way. 

What responses this quaint appeal met with I have 
never learned. In March last it was announced that 
the first colony of fifty whites and three hundred coolies 
was to sail for Trinidad in May, but whether they went 
ornot is unknown. One source of revenue was certainly 
exploited. An immense number of postage stamps were 
printed for this ‘‘ Principauté de Trinidad,” and sold to 
the dealers in America and Europe who minister to the 
strange craving for the collection of postal labels. It is 
possible, too, that a few scattered purchasers may have 
been found for the ‘‘Cross of Trinidad.” But the 
adventure as a whole has undoubtedly failed to reap 
rewards commensurate with its noble simplicity and 
brilliant play of fancy. The guano, the buried treasure, 
the innocent turtles basking on the sands under the 
watchful eye of the Zouave with the moustache and 
imperial, all have been swept abruptly into the rapacious 
maw of the British Empire. HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIALISM. 


= are certain subjects with regard to which 

writers of mere ordinary talent may in some ways 
be more instructive than those of original genius; for 
whilst the latter may ultimately lead or perhaps mislead 
opinion, the former tend to be representative of opinions 
that have actually found acceptance and are already in- 
fluencing a large number of people. For this reason 
two books recently published will well repay an atten- 
tion which they could not secure, and, indeed, do 
not even claim, on the ground of any exceptional or 
commanding merit in their authors. The first of these 
is ‘A Handbook of Socialism” (Swan Sonnenschein), 
by Mr. W. D. P. Bliss; the second, ‘‘ The Socialist 
State” (Walter Scott), by Mr. E. C. K. Gonner. Mr. 
Bliss is an ardent believer in the cause which he sets 
himself to explain. The attitude of Mr. Gonner is 
altogether critical ; and he confines himself to setting 
forth in the smallest compass possible what he con- 
ceives to be the actual doctrines of the leading 
Socialists on the one side, and the objections urged 
against them by the weightiest of their opponents on 
the other. Of the two writers Mr. Bliss is obviously 
the intellectual inferior ; but for that very reason he has 
given us the more instructive book. It is difficult in 
reading many of the trenchant observations of Mr. 
Gonner to avoid crediting him personally with some 
portion of their shrewdness; but Mr. Bliss, except 
when explaining his own attitude towards religion, is 
avowedly nothing but the reverent and conscientious 
mouthpiece of others. He has carefully studied the 
utterances of the school to which he belongs. He has 
noted the main doctrines as to which its leaders now 
agree, and the consequence is that when we examine 
his pages, we have before us not the ideas of a con- 
temporary Socialist, but those which, after years of 
discussion and criticism, have come to constitute the 
creed of contemporary Socialism. 

The first thing which will strike the attentive reader 
is the evidence which this book affords as to the very 
remarkable change which Socialism has undergone, 
regarded as an intellectual system, and the manner in 
which it has discarded many of the cruder errors and 
misconceptions which twenty years ago were put for- 
ward as its fundamental truths. Socialism, beginning 
as a dream which was, according to its prophets, to be 
suddenly made a reality by some unexplained process of 
revolution, was first rescued, so all modern Socialists 
tell us, from this nebulous stage and set on a firm 
foundation, by Karl Marx, who changed it from an 
aspiration into a science. It is the-cfore from the theories 
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of Marx that modern scientific Socialism, or what calls 
itself such, springs. Now the main teachings of Marx 
are two in number. One is that every great economic 
change has been, is, and must be, a gradual historic 
growth, and not the result of any single violent act, 
performed with the intention of bringing such a change 
about. The other is that wealth, in the modern world, 
consists in, and is measured by, the exchange value of 
the goods comprising it ; that goods exchange or, in 
other words, possess valuein proportion to the amount of 
average labour embodied in them ; and that this average 
labour—or, what is the same thing, the average labourer 
—is the sole source and creator of all wealth. Now 
during the first twenty years that followed the death of 
Marx, it was the latter of these two doctrines by which 
he was chiefly known, and indeed the sole doctrine by 
means of which he had any general influence. It was 
a doctrine, indeed, which instantly lent itself to the 
purpose of the popular propagandist. ‘‘ All wealth is due 
to labour ; therefore to the labourer all wealth is due.” 
Translated thus, it became the socialistic war-cry, and 
was placed in the forefront of every revolutionary 
manifesto. But now times have changed, or at all events 
are quickly changing ; and the position occupied by the 
two Marxian doctrines is being reversed. The more 
thoughtful Socialists are, as Mr. Bliss bears witness, at 
last coming to see how incomplete and untenable is that 
theory of value which Marx elaborated so ingeniously : 
and thrusting this into the background, they are bringing 
into the place of honour the other doctrine which certainly 
deserves it much better, and which contains an element 
of profound and valuable truth—the doctrine as to the 
gradual nature of all great economic change. Marx, in 
tact, is coming to be represented as the father of scientific 
Socialism, not because he supplied a fulcrum for the 
socialistic lever by proving labour to be the sole source 
of value, but because, as Socialists are now fond of 
saying, he raised the theory of Socialism from the 
revolutionary stage to the evolutionary. But whilst 
Mr. Bliss bears witness to this undoubted intellectual 
progress, he does but show us—what few of his school 
suspect—that Socialism, in becoming less inconsistent 
with facts, only ends by becoming more obviously in- 
consistent with itself. I will indicate how this is. 
Abandoning, as we have seen, the doctrine that all men 
who work the same number of hours are equally effica- 
cious as wealth-producers, Socialism, Mr. Bliss tells us, 
now frankly admits the dictum of science to be ‘‘that men, 
in fact, are not born equal. Some men,” he continues 
|even if all the land were nationalized, and rented from 
the State], ‘‘would make better use of the soil, and 
accumulate wealth. . . . They would multiply capital.” 
Now these exceptional wealth-producers, according to 
our contemporary Socialists, are still to go on producing 
an exceptional amount of wealth ; but it is to be taken 
from them and merged in the common fund. Nor, 
says Mr. Bliss, is this inequitable. Socialists, he tells 
us, justify it on strictly scientific grounds. It is right, 
they argue, to take from a man the capital which he 
otherwise would accumulate, because, in the words of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy, ‘‘nine hundred and ninety-nine 
parts out of the thousand of every man’s produce are the 
result of his social inheritance and environment”; and 
thus, in the case even of the most obviously exceptional 
man, ‘‘it is impossible to say what man produces any 
given portion of capital.” It may strike the reader as a 
curious kind of ethical argument that because it is 
impossible to tell exactly how much a man has produced, 
it is right to treat him as though he had produced 
nothing ; but Mr. Bliss and his Socialists provide us out 
of their own mouths with a far more fatal exposure 
than this of the emptiness of such teaching. Mr. Bliss 
admits that if wealth is to be practically equalized by 
taking away from ‘‘ the best men ” the capital which they 
now accumulate, the question of how to induce such 
men still to exert themselves as formerly constitutes a 
real difficulty ; but Socialism, he says, has solved it. It 
would secure the energies of these men—these men who 
are capable ‘‘ of making a better use of the soil,” and of 
‘*accumulating wealth”—not by giving them an excep- 
tional share of that wealth, ‘‘ but by giving them (a far 
more effectual motive) higher honour.” Now, if honour 
be really a far more effectual motive than wealth, it can 
only be so because men are more covetous of possessing 
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it ; and the manner of its distribution will be even more 
keenly criticized. But if it be unjust to reward the 
best men by giving them exceptional wealth, because it 
is impossible to form any estimate of how much has been 
produced by them, to pay them by exceptional honour 
will be more unjust still. It will, in fact, be impossible 
to pay exceptional honour to anybody. The pointed 
recognition, however, by contemporary Socialists that 
the exceptional productivity of the best men must, as a 
fact, be stimulated by an exceptional reward of some 
kind, and that kind the most valuable kind conceivable, 
at once disposes of the doctrine that it is impossible to 
discover who ‘‘ the best men ”—that is to say, the most 
productive men—are. It constitutes, indeed, the most 
emphatic assertion of the very truth which they affect to 
deny—namely, that exceptional men produce an amount 
of wealth the exceptional magnitude of which is quite 
sufficiently ascertainable to justify their being paid for 
producing it with a corresponding proportion of the 
very highest reward which society has to offer. 

Here we have the point which really lies at the bottom 
of the whole problem involved in the socialistic theory ; 
and the absolutely contradictory views which, as Mr. 
Bliss shows us, the keener and more thoughtful Socialists 
are content to hold concerning it, prove how little they 
understand as a body the difficulties with which they 
aspire to deal. So long as they were contented to say 
that one man produced the same amount of wealth as 
another provided he worked for the same amount of 
time, such difficulties, though existing outside their 
theory, did not exist within it. But the moment the 
Socialists admit it to be ‘‘the dictum of science” 
that ‘‘men, in fact, are not born equal,” and that the 
productive powers of the few are far greater than those 
of the many, they have admitted into their own camp the 
agent of their own overthrow. The fatal horse has 
been dragged within the walls of Troy. For the admis- 
sion which we have just been considering, that if 
wealth were equalized to-morrow, and even if the State 
were established as universal landlord, the stronger 
minority would make better use of the land, and multiply 
capital to such an extent as to become, in the words of 
Mr. Bliss, ‘‘ almost as great a curse” as they are at the 
present day, is an admission of the fact that every 
human community is composed of two classes which, 
though they melt into each other at their confines, are 
practically distinct, and require to be dealt with sepa- 
rately. But this admission of Mr. Bliss and the Socialists 
does not end here. They are coming to perceive, as 
his language clearly indicates, that the exceptionally 
able minority in the modern world produces more than 
the majority, not by working longer and harder, 
but by so organizing the majority as to enable it to 
work better. If, therefore, the present system of produc- 
tion is to be metamorphosed as the Socialists desire, this 
change can be accomplished only by the consent of the 
twoparties. Theconsent, and not the consent only, but the 
enthusiastic consent, of the minority is just as essential 
to it as theaspirationsand the enthusiasm of the majority. 
The men who produce much must be as eager to part 
with their products and accept honour in return, as the 
men who produce little are to do the precise contrary— 
to give the honour, and in return appropriate the pro- 
ducts. But the Socialists altogether neglect this vital 
consideration. ‘‘ Individualism,” says one of the authori- 
ties whom Mr. Bliss quotes, ‘‘ regards society as made 
up of disconnected or warring atoms. Socialism regards 
it as an organic whole . . . the aim of which is suchan 
organization of life as shall secure for every one the 
most complete development of his powers [instead of 
securing] some personal advantage—riches, place, or 
fame.” Precisely so. Socialists busy themselves with 
considering and explaining how they regard society ; 
but they entirely neglect to inquire to what degree the 
way in which they regard it corresponds to actual facts. 
There is no good in regarding it as aiming at the good 
of everybody, unless that section of it from which all the 
sacrifices are demanded be as willing to make these 
sacrifices as the other is to receive them. They might 
as well propose to establish a new system of medicine 
by regarding the blood as a stationary instead of a cir- 
culating fluid. Now can it be said that this strong and 
vigorous minority, which would always, as Mr. Bliss 
admits, naturally rise to the top, and amass wealth and 
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capital, have hitherto shown as a body the very smallest 
disposition to produce wealth merely in order to be 
denuded of it? On the contrary, as the Socialists are 
never tired of proclaiming, the race for wealth has never 
been so keen as now. Of the necessary partners, then, 
to the great socialistic change one remains entirely un- 
converted ; and unless it is converted, the other may 
perhaps ruin society, but it can never be really taking a 
single step towards its reorganization. What our 
modern Socialists imagine to be the sure but gradual 
evolution of an idea throughout Society that it ought asa 
whole to aim at its own collective benefit, is really but the 
growth of an idea amongst one section of Society that 
it would be the most delightful thing in the world to 
benefit itself at the expense of the other. In this idea 
there is certainly nothing new; it is probably as old as 
human nature itself; nor does Evolutionary any more 
than Revolutionary Socialism offer to those who enter- 


tain it any new chance of its realization. 
W. H. MALLock. 


WEST COUNTRY VINTAGERS. 


[ONG before the vintage-time has come to the vine- 

yards of France, or Spain, or Italy, a warm July 
brings their vintage-time or season of grape-gathering to 
the vintagers of the West Country. The grapes of the 
West Country are like the grapes of the South, darkest 
purple in colourand covered with the same soft blue bloom 
which comes off when the berries are fingered. They 
differ, however, in size from the fruit of the vine, being as 
small as currants and growing singly not in bunches, for 
these grapes are better known as whortleberries or whorts, 
a corruption of myrtleberries from a supposed resem- 
blance, and they grow uncultivated by man in the wild 
garden ground of the Western moors. Their vintagers, 
too, are, like the fruit they gather, diminutive. Not men 
and women, but little school-children, who get their 
summer holidays for the purpose, are the gatherers of 
the whortle-grapes. So well established is the yearly 
whort-harvest as the children’s special work, that the 
managers of our West-Country schools are obliged to 
give the holidays when the whortles are ripe, as the 
children could scarcely be induced to give up this 
delightful season of active open-air life and freedom, 
while their parents support the custom for economic 
reasons, whortlebcrries having a ready sale; and 
so, if schools were kept open, the children would not 
attend. 

There is an interest not without pathos to the sym- 
pathetic onlooker in this brief season of happiness, when 
the children of the labouring poor are for a time free 
as the young birds or rabbits, and drink in the joy of life 
and brighten into happy smiles as they nestle to the 
bosom and taste the sweetness of the unrecognized and 
unacknowledged all-mother, the fruitful and beautiful 
earth. Too soon youth will succeed to childhood, too soon 
they will begin to look before and after, too soon to pine 
for what is not, too soon there will be an undertone of 


disappointment or dissatisfaction in their laughter, a 


bitter afterthought in their smiles now so simply glad 
and unreflectingly content. Only the earth and its 
beauty and the sweetness of the present moment meet 
those clear young eyes; the darkness of unjoyous old 
age and the cold inevitable end have not begun to take 
shape even as a shadowy and darkening background to 
the sunshine hours of life. 

It is worth while then to spend a day with those 
youthful vintagers in this holiday season of the latter 
part of July. The news that whortleberries are ripe in 
some distant and famous wood, and the appearance of 
the first spoils of some youthful explorer who spends 
Sunday alone in the venture, fill the minds of the chil- 
dren with visions of what lies before them. They 
think of nothing else and talk of nothing else on their 
long walk to and from school and in the intervals for 
playtime. The instinct of exploration, the desire to 
discover some new and unapproached combe where 
whortles are larger and more plentiful than elsewhere, 
occupy the minds of the older children, while the mere 

rospect of the delight of perfect freedom, with no 
ssier hand to mother them than Nature’s, is the 
dazzling prospect that magnetizes the younger. Friday 
comes and the school breaks up, not before early glean- 
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ings have antedated the main vintage of the whortle 
thickets. On Friday evening the children in the scattered 
cottages and farmhouses on the Exmoor foothills can 
hardly sleep with expectation of the morrow. There is 
no need to call them next day. While father and mother 
are still deep asleep the little ones are up and away. 
The whortle-land is perhaps five miles away as the crow 
flies, and they have to reach it by a lonely combe which 
makes a natural pathway into the moors. Pleasant is 
the cool dewy twilight before the sunrise in the cottage 
garden, where the centuried vines recall the memory of an 
industry that is gone with the monks who brought it, 
where the tufts of stately and tall madonna lilies fill the 
still air with the rich perfume of their snow-bright and 
golden-anthered cups. The sweetness touches the chil- 
dren’s keen, fresh young senses, but nothing can make 
them linger a moment. The lush grass is grey with 
pearls of dew as they brush through it, leaving a dark 
track, following the course of a clear trout stream that 
babbles over its golden shallows, and in its deep pellucid 
pools displays the shadowy shapes of the mountain trout 
Here is a spot where the bank and boulders present a 
favourable opportunity for tickling, a favourite pursuit 
of the elder boys. There are trout to be tickled; for 
dark arrowy shapes shoot over the shallows like swallows 
over a meadow ; but something newer and more myste- 
rious calls the boys away, and not one of the little com- 
pany turns aside to the stream. 

The beauty of the scene is not easy to estimate, nor 
the impression it makes on those eager eyes to whom 
the whole world is fresh and new, as if it had just been 
created for them. For them the first splendour has not 
passed away from the earth. For them the earth and 
every common sight still wear ‘‘the glory and the 
freshness of a dream.” There a lime-tree’s broad green 
leafage is loaded with pale gold myriads of pensile 
flower-bells, that pour forth a perfume deep and spicy 
and penetrating, as if it were a stream of elfin music. 
Everywhere in the wood and over the hedges that divide 
the fields the wild roses and honeysuckle grow 
luxuriantly. The wild roses are not the ordinary pink- 
tinged kind, but large white starry flowers with great 
golden eyes, and splendid is the effect when they fal! 
in cascades of foamy blossoming over the dark and 
glossy walls of the tall holly-hedges peculiar to this 
country. No sign of whorts yet. Upward winds the 
green sheep-path through deep green jungles of bracken 
which often overtop the heads of the tallest of the whort- 
gatherers. At last an old wood is reached, where the 
scattered firs and oak bear long beards of grey moss, 
and there in the clearings appears the green leafage 
of the mountain vineyards, the thick underwood of 
whortle, covered with the much-prized dark-blue berries. 
Every child, except the very youngest, carries a basket, 
but though all scramble over the rocks into the wood 
and are soon hard at work, very little reaches the baskets 
for some time. Not till they have grazed as only children 
can graze who know little other fruit save the wild 
fruit of the hedgerows and moors, does the duty of 
filling their baskets appeal to them. By this time the 
red lips and ivory teeth are stained blue-black, and the 
rosy cheeks are splashed with blue, and the little hands 
stained as if they had been dipped in a dyer’s vat. 

Blackberrying is good sport for children, but whorting 
is far superior. No thorns to tear the clothes, and a long 
day’s expedition into new surroundings. The practically 
infinite supply of the berries set in the immensity of the 
moorland have for the young imagination the charming 
limitlessness of a fairy-tale. Then there is plenty of 
climbing over steep slopes, and the frequent discoveries 
of newer and better thickets of whortle, where you need 
not gather fruit berry by berry but can milk it off royally 
by the handful, discoveries announced with screams of 
delight and that readiness to share with others which 
will disappear as the children get age and what men call 
wisdom. Climbing higher, they come upon some of the 
wild denizens of the moors, whose haunts they have 
invaded. Up with a thundering whirr from the heather 
gets the great blackcock with his splendid plumage and 
great white lyre-shaped tail-feathers, and the sober-tinted 
greyhenand her immature brood follow—things of beauty 
even to eyes that have often looked upon them. A most 
useful addition to the curriculum of our schools would 
be the regular provision of one day a week in suit- 
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able summer weather to field-classes, with the simplest 
practical instruction in the knowledge of the wild things 
of the country, of the flowers and trees, the very names 
of which are frequently unknown to the peasantry. Not 
that even in the past the habits of the wild things have 
altogether escaped the notice of the children. Very old 
men living near some of our owl-haunted Western woods 
will still tell you how in their boyhood they used to steal 
new-laid eggs at neighbouring farms, and put them into 
the nests of the owls, and when the chickens were hatched 
and fed to a sufficient size by their strange foster parents, 
take them to the same farmers’ wives and sell them for a 
few pence, a ‘‘ sell” for both owl and farmeress dear to 
the boyish heart. 

To return to our whortle-gatherers. Long before noon 
they sit down for their ‘‘nummock” of bread and 
whortleberries, washed down by the water of some icy 
cold wellhead or of the clear mountain stream. Their 
baskets are nearly full, so heavy is the crop this year ; but 
on that account they cannot expect more than threepence 
a quart or a halfpenny less, though the fruit will bring 
eightpence or more, for the benefit of the middleman, by 
the time it gets to Taunton or some other large town. 

_ What do the children think of and talk of as they 
lie on the heather or thymy mountain sward and 
rest after their noonday meal? Commonly of the 
sights immediately around them. Perhaps the young 
rabbits stealing out of the bracken on the hillside above 
suggest the thought that the rabbit’s life, with nothing to 
do but to play and to eat, with no school and no work 
and no punishments, would be just the life for them. 
Perhaps the dark fern-mantled mouth of some long- 
abandoned iron-working, whose unfooted depths are 
supposed to run into the very centre of the earth, 
reminds them of the Pixies or fairies, the survivals of the 
Fauns and nymphs of antiquity. Little at any rate do 
they think as they chase the butterflies, that seem so easy 
to catch and yet just elude their eager pursuit, that the 
joy of life, too, will elude them and soon their brightest 
possession will be their memories of the past. 

The bat-time of evening comes, and the nightjars are 
abroad in pursuit of the silvery moths by the time the 
little band of vintagers bring back the fruits of their long 
day’s work to their cottage homes, to dream of the long 
day's delights till the morrow’s dawn renews them. Three 
weeks, at best, if the weather is favourable, and the joys 
of whortle-gathering are over for the year. 


THE END OF THE OPERA. 


“Ts opera season died on Monday night and goes to 
a timely grave unhonoured and unwept. Of all 
recent seasons it is the least significant from an artistic 
point of view, which is almost the same as saying the 
most successful from the box-office point of view. For in 
this inartistic country of wealthy middle-class people 
who hate art and dread the artist, the commercial success 
of any art-enterprise seems to vary (in mathematical lan- 
guage) inversely as the amount of art it gives us. That 
the scenery and accessories of the operas played have 
been handsomely, even generously, attended to, none 
will deny, nor will any quarrel with my opinion that a 
better band has never been heard. But the selection of 
operas thus looked after has been exactly that which 
pleases the persons who keep the box-office alive, than 
which I can say nothing more severe. ‘Il Trovatore,” 
‘*Carmen,” Cavalleria,” ‘‘ Pagliacci”—in these has 
the box-office placed its trust, not without justification ; 
or (if novelties are inquired after) we have had ‘‘ Harold,” 
**Petruccio,” and ‘‘La Navarraise,” the last not an 
absolute novelty. I am too familiar with Massenet’s 
music to take a burning interest in him, and therefore 
do not know whether it is correct that ‘‘La Navarraise” 
was written as a kind of counterblast to ‘‘ Cavalleria,” 
as our own James, Rex, wrote a counterblast to 
tobacco, which proved even more narcotic than the 


abused weed. But if so, I can only say that it 


is not more successful than King James’s masterpiece. 
‘*Cavalleria” at least makes one angry, but ‘‘ La Navar- 
raise” merely makes one laugh, and not heartily. To find 
more vulgar music we need only turn to “Cavalleria” 
or ‘‘Harold,” but anything feebler, less vertebrate, less 
poetic, yet remains to be written. Though it is supposed 
to be a show-piece for Madame Calvé, it does not show 
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her well ; for to follow it patiently half one’s attention 
must be given to keeping in mind the odd fact that La 
Navarraise is innocent as a child and yet as profoundly 
versed in all womanish wiles as Dame Circe herself. In 
short, ‘‘La Navarraise” is an eminently silly opera, 
eminently French, and it is even destitute of virile 
vulgarity, the dubious but saving principle which still 
keeps ‘‘Cavalleria” from sinking into corruption. If 
Italian opera singers were not Italian opera singers one 
might wonder why they should be so blind to their own 
advantages as not to see that if they bestowed upon 
Wagner the trouble they devoteto such sorry stuff their re- 
ward in the shape of publicfavour would be vastly greater. 
For the secret of the non-success of Wagner is simply 
that the best singers do not sing him. They learn to sing 
by rote, understanding nothing of the human voice ; and 
like all people who do not understand the human voice 
they imagine it is damaged by singing Wagner, unaware 
that he is the one composer since Bach who has written 
truly vocal music, the music of Beethoven, Weber, Verdi, 
perhaps of Mozart, being more instrumental than vocal. 
When once the old notion is broken down and we can hear 
Wagner as well sung as “‘ La Navarraise ” or ‘‘Otello” 
we shall have no more seasons such as this last, with its 
eight performances of ‘‘ Faust,” six of ‘‘Cavalleria,” and 
four of ‘‘ Trovatore,” against three of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” two 
of ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and none of “Tristan” or any of 
the other great music-dramas. And the notion will be 
broken down most swiftly by public opinion under the 
influence of Wagnerism, driving singers away from the 
footlights into their proper place in the middle of the 
stage, where they will come within the lines of dramatic 
force and be compelled to act. Just now they consider 
it fine acting to stand against the prompt-box and con- 
vert every song into a prayer for an encore addressed 
to the gallery. But even in this respect they are gra- 
dually, very gradually, becoming educated. There wasa 
time when the statue used to loosen his iron grip on Don 
Giovanni and come to the front like the rest, smiling a 
ghastly smile through the whitewash on his face; while 
now he is at any rate kept on the stage, either by his 
artistic sense or a sense of shame, or by the terms of 
his contract. But other characters still indulge in the 
old folly, little dreaming how intensely foolish they look, 
or worse than foolish. Calvé and Melba do not look so 
young as they did when they looked younger, and 
above the fierce glare of the footlights one sees every 
incipient wrinkle, every grain of powder, every patch of 
colour, the paint on their eyelashes and eyebrows, and 
the joining of their own hair with their wigs. They 
are not growing younger with the passing hours, and 
I beg to remind them that at present the charm we feel 
in their singing (especially in the case of Calvé) is partly 
an illusion produced by the charm of their appearance, 
and that when we miss the charm of appearance we may 
quickly detect that their voices are no longer what they 
were, for in England we are nothing if not critical. If 
they play further back we shall not suffer that disillusion- 
ment, and moreover, as they will be compelled to act, 
their present somewhat woodenness of countenance will 
be replaced by constantly changing expression. And 
expression adds loveliness to the loveliest face. But 
the main gain will be that if our operatic artists have to 
act they will quickly feel the need of operas to act in, 
operas that demand and repay good acting, which is 
equivalent to saying that instead of the public having to 
press the manager, and the manager the singers, to do 
Wagner, the singers will be unwilling to sing in any 
other music. And Wagner instead of Verdi will be an 
unspeakable gain, perhaps not only to those who know 
and love genuine music, but also to the box-office ; for 
though inferior music rightly sung may occasionally be 
welcome after fine music badly sung, yet inferior music, 
however well sung, will not allure the public for long. 
During the season I have been compelled to pass over 
many an interesting little function and leave unnoticed 
more than one artist of greater merit than some who 
got notice by coming to the surface at an opportune 
moment. Amongst the unnoticed ones the chief is Mr. 
de Greef. ‘‘ From his earliest childhood,” his programme 
informs us, ‘‘he evinced great talent for music, and re- 
ceived a most careful literary and artistic education. 
. . . At Bergen he became acquainted with Grieg, who 
declared him to be the finest interpreter of his works 
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that he has ever met. De Greef met with such success 
in Norway that he visited it again in the following year, 
where he met with triumph after triumph. . . . A large 
crowd saw him off to the boat, and he was showered 
with ‘hurrahs’ and cries of ‘Au revoir!’” Now in 
spite of this nonsense Mr. de Greef is a genuine artist. 
Only, as he is not a great artist, nor indeed anything 
better than the best of the foreign crowd which comes 
here once a year in search of fame and fortune, and 
fortune rather than fame, I suggest that he should drop 
a mode of advertisement which is worthy of a cheap 
soap, and at most leads us to expect more than he can 
possibly give us. His second recital was most interest- 
ing, though one can hardly call his version of the 
‘** Appassionata ” an interpretation ; for he merely led us 
through it as a guide might lead a party from the 
country through Westminster Abbey, pointing out ‘‘the 
features” with a certain well-trained accuracy, but without 
much enthusiasm or sense of their beauty. His Bach 
playing and Chopin playing are alike hopelessly dull, 
and without atmosphere or light. I should like 
to dwell, at greater length than is here possible, 
upon a performance of ‘‘The Frogs” at St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead, on Monday afternoon last. Since 
a copy of Dr. Parry’s music, written for the Cambridge 
performance of 1892, came into my hands a little time 
since, I have been curious to know whether it would 
sound as well in the position for which it was intended 
as the score leads one to expect. Therefore when the 
Headmaster invited me to be present at the function 
known, I believe, as Speech Day, I made up my mind 
to attend ; and the end thereof was not disappointment, 
for a really admirable performance, both of play and 
music, and especially the music, showed this to be even 
more vivacious and eminently jolly than one might have 
anticipated from the score. The various entfr'actes 
are full of fun, notably that called ‘‘ Poet’s Temper,” 
where a passage from the Fifth Symphony is unex- 
pectedly brought in with truly laughable effect; and 
some of the choruses are not only comic, but possess 
a measure of beauty which shows that when Dr. Parry 
writes sincerely and with enjoyment he can fetch forth 
the fruits of precisely the same gifts as the gods gave 
in infinitely greater degree to Mozart. Of Monday’s 
actors undoubtedly the most convincing was Mr. Start, 
but Mr. Buckley made an amusing Dead Man, and the 
Charon of Mr. A. Symons was a charming study of the 
London cabby and his ways. A first-rate band was 
conducted by Mr. R. R. Terry, who had also, of course, 
trained the chorus to the unusual pitch of perfection 
which it attained. Performances of the sort throw a 
good deal of heavy work upon the Headmaster, but I 
submit to Mr. Rutty that to please, as this performance 
pleased, so large, and what would be called, I suppose, 
so brilliant an audience, is a result well worth the 
working for. J. F. R. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“Tae was abundance of money available during the 


week, at } per cent for short loans. On Wednesday, 
the last day of July, the slightly extra demand drove the 
rate in many cases to } per cent for the night. But this was 
quite a momentary rise, for the plethora of money was 
increased laterinthe week by therepayment of £ 1,000,000 
Treasury bills and Exchequer bonds on Thursday. In 
the discount market little business was done, and rates 
temained for three months” paper at ,°, to 3 per cent, for 
four months’ at § per cent, and for six months’ at } to { 
percent. Therate on French Treasury bills, for periods 
exceeding twelve months, has been reduced by the 
French Government to 1} per cent, and as they do not 
wish to borrow for a period less than a year they have 
fixed the prohibition rate of } per cent for shorter terms. 
Consols were again firmer early in the week owing to 
repurchases of ‘‘ bears” in connection with the monthly 
Settlement, and, although accounts for the fall were con- 
siderably reduced during the Settlement, and the con- 
tinuation rate was at about } per cent, the price of 
Consols was quoted on Thursday at 1074 for money 
and 107,;°; for the account. Colonial loans were 
steadier than they have been for some time. The Bank 
rate is unaltered. 
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The Stock Exchange markets were generally inactive; 
owing to the approach of the holidays and the absence 
of many of the members from business. Prices were, 
however, steady, with an upward tendency. Home 
Railways were especially strong, although the traffic 
returns were far from brilliant, except in the case of the 
Scotch Companies ; this, however, may be partly due to 
the interference of the elections with business. The 
increases in the weekly traffics of the Caledonian and 
North British (£14,379 and £10,925 respectively) are 
remarkable, and they have been maintained for many 
weeks past. Among the rest, Great Eastern have 
increased £2468, Great Northern £2325, London and 
South-Western £1186, Great Northern of Ireland 
4711, London and Chatham £659, &c. But the 
decreases in the traffic receipts are unfavourably nu- 
merous. North-Eastern have declined £5521, Great 
Western £3850, Great North of Scotland £3286, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire £2513, London and North- 
Western £1499, Barry £1393, Manchester and Sheffield 
41198, Great Southern and Western of Ireland £835, 
Midland £506, &c. In spite of the long black list, 
however, Home Railways were very firm, and there 
was a general advance in prices throughout the week. 


American Railways were fairly active, and prices were 
steady on the whole. The good tone of the market was 
strengthened by favourable advices from the agricultural 
centres in the United States and the news that the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Company is going to pay off the 
outstanding $4,500,000 Six per Cent Adjustment Bonds. 
The week’s traflic returns, too, were good and there was 
a renewal of Continental buying. Low-priced shares 
were in considerable request, as there seems to be some 
probability that the reorganization schemes which have 
been so long talked about and so little fruitful in result 
will be seriously considered. Later in the week, realiza- 
tions in some stocks caused a partial but only temporary 
decline. 


The strength of the American Market lent an upward 
tendency to Canadian Pacific shares early in the week, 
but the stocks of the Grand Trunk Company were 
adversely affected by the publication of an unfavourable 
traffic return. On Thursday, Canadian Pacific shares 
stood at 53}. In South American Railways transac- 
tions were not numerous, but Argentine stocks generally 
showed a marked improvement in prices. Brazilian and 
Uruguay were, on the other hand, dull and inclined to 
weakness. 


Foreign Securities, with the exception of Spanish 
Four per Cents, have been in steady demand, and nearly 
the whole market showed an advance in price. But the 
chief demand was for the Brazilian loans. The new 
Brazilian Five per Cent Loan was very strong, mainly 
because of Continental buying, and repurchases by 
operators for the fall : it touched { premium on Wednes- 
day. There was an advance, too, in the prices of many 
of the Argentine bonds. 


Realizations, due to the coming holidays, did not 
hinder the upward movement in the South African 
market, and large purchases by French operators helped 
to raise prices. Both diamond and gold shares 
were very firm. Inthe general mining market business 
was rather restricted, but prices were steady. Copper 
shares were firm and in fair request. In the early part 
of the week the price of bar silver varied between 304d. 
and 30}d.; in the latter part of the week it was inclined 


to be steady at 30}d. 


It is reported from Buenos Ayres that the Argentine 
Finance Minister has introduced a Bill in Congress with 
the object of unifying the whole Government debt. The 
nominal rate of interest on the various bonds ranges at 
the present moment from 3} to 6 per cent, so that there 
is plenty of room for reform. Under the new proposal 
the rate of interest is to be 4 per cent, and the provincial 
loans and railway guarantees are to be included in this 
arrangement, which will be voluntary on the part of the 
holders. It is said that a large bonus in stock will be 
offered as an inducement to the holders of the specially 
secured issues. The Bill in question has, no doubt, 
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b2en suggested by the German bankers, who are said 
to have advanced £ 2,000,000 to the Argentine Govern- 
ment a short time ago. Ifa policy of retrenchment and 
economy had been adopted by Argentina, such a con- 
version scheme might have been possible, but, as matters 
stand now, it would be the acme of folly on the part of 
privileged bondholders to give up their special securities 
on the conditions hinted at. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE TorRONTO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C., have just brought out an issue of £323,000 
Four and a Half per Cent Sterling Bonds, secured on the 
Electric Street Railways of the city of Toronto. The 
bonds, of £100 each, are made out to bearer with half- 
yearly interest coupons attached ; the price of issue is 
4108 per £100 bond. So far as wecan gather from the 

rospectus, this issue of £323,000, which forms part of 
5 Seoces already issued (which sum may be increased 
to $4,450,000), is amply secured. The investment, there- 
fore, at the issue price, may be reckoned upon to bring in 
a little over 4 per cent. This issue only shows the ra- 
pidity with which the rate of interest on investments is 
dropping. Two or three weeks ago we spoke in these 
columns of an issue, also at £108, of Five per Cent Bonds 
of the Lynn and Boston Railway, which also were amply 
secured, and which should be worth at least 10 per cent 
more than these first mortgage bonds of the Toronto 
Railway. This is not to say that these Toronto Railway 
bonds will not be taken up by the public: for our part 
we should prefer to receive £4 3s. 4d. annually for every 
4100 invested in this railway, to the hazardous 6 or 7 
per cent we could hope to obtain from the best South 
African gold mines. 

There is one provision in this prospectus which the 
budding statesmen of our County Council would do well 
toconsider. The city of Toronto, it appears, has granted 
the exclusive privilege to work street railways in the city 
to this Company for a term of thirty years. But the city 
has made a good bargain for itself. It appears that the 
Company must pay to the city yearly $800 per mile of 
single track, and $1600 per mile of double track, and a 
progressive percentage on the gross receipts of the 
Company, commencing with 8 per cent up to $1,000,000, 
10 per cent between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, 12 per 
cent between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, 15 per cent 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, and 20 per cent on 
all gross receipts over $3,000,000, Not only is the city 
determined to get this steady income and this enormous 
share of the receipts, but at the end of thirty years it 
can take over the railway on paying the Company its 
value, which is to be settled by arbitration. 

It is not so long since English railway stock brought 
in more than 4 per cent to the investor, and now a 
Colonial City Tramways Company only offers 4 per 
cent. It would seem as if profitable investments for 
money were growing exceedingly difficult to obtain. 


New Hauraki Properties, LimireD, COROMANDEL, 
NEw ZEALAND. 

The capital of this Company is to be £100,000 in 
400,000 shares of 5s. each, of which 100,000 will be 
appropriated for working capital, and 80,000 held in 
reserve for future issue, while the vendors are willing to 
receive 120,000 shares as part purchase. We have so 
often talked of the presence of the waiver clause in a 
prospectus as calculated to prejudice us against the 
enterprise, that our readers may be astonished to learn 
that the absence of the waiver clause in this prospectus 
only increases the suspicion with which we regard this 
Company. First of all we do not like 5s. shares: they 
can be so easily used as mere gambling counters, and 
they often are so used. When the shares of first-rate 
mines have been driven up to a great premium, and the 
market for this class of securities is still strong, the 
demand for a cheap-priced share may always be expected 
to show itself. We do not say that the demand is a 
demand by the public: it is usually a demand merely 
made by speculators. These shares can be easily manipu- 
lated ; the risks are not great, &c. 

Two or three gentlemen report upon these properties, 
one of whom is Mr. James Park, the Government 
geologist. the reports are favourable; and Mr. 
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Park’s is not only favourable but intelligible. We say 
‘* intelligible” because when Mr. Hodge, the manager 
of the Hauraki Gold Mining Company, reports, he does 
not make himself particularly clear. This is how he 
writes: ‘‘I started to sink a winze below the level of 
cross-cut, but only reached about 20 feet because of 
too much water for manual labour, hence the proposed 
cross-cut lower down, to drive about 480 feet, giving 
180 feet backs in line of reef, and 160 feet perpendicular. 
I should mention that this said cross-cut will also’ pass 
through a large reef (some 6 feet wide in places) inter- 
mediate from the mouth of cross-cut to Success. This 
alone is a great feature, &c.” We should think so 
indeed. To get by means of winzes down to water and 
from the mouth of cross-cut to Success sounds well, 
whatever it may all really mean. The Western Ex- 
plorers, Limited, the vendors and promoters of this 
enterprise, have fixed the purchase price of the properties 
at £55,000. As two of the directors of this new Com- 
pany, Mr. Henry Wilson and Mr. Lane, are respectively 
the chairman and director of the Hauraki Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, and as the Mr. Francis Hodge, from 
whose report on the mine we have quoted, is to be the 
manager of this new Hauraki Company, and is also the 
manager of the old Hauraki Company, we should advise 
our readers to allow those of the shareholders in the 
original HaurakiGold Mining Company, who are satisfied 
with their investment, to take up the shares in this new 
Company. 

Tue Taitrapu Estates, Limitrep, New ZEALAND. 


Capital £175,000, in £1 shares. The present issue is 
of 125,000 shares at par, while 65,000 shares are appro- 
priated for working capital. This Company has been 
formed to acquire 88,350 acres of freehold lands of the 
west coast of the middle island of New Zealand. It is 
to be a ‘“‘parent company,” the prospectus tells us in 
large type, and it will retain a substantial interest in all 
subsidiary companies. This Company has a great many 
strings to its bow. If we are to believe the ubiquitous 
Mr. James Park and Mr. Carkeek, the New Zealand 
Government surveyor, there is gold on the property— 
alluvial workings by the dozen, and also ‘‘auriferous 
quartz veins.” Furthermore, the modest Mr. Park tells us 
that there are, by actual survey, 25,260,000 tons of pitch 
coal on the property, adding ‘‘most of which is under 
water-level.”” The first part of this statement is printed 
in large type, but the last clause has not required so 
much ink, and yet we imagine it will be found to be the 
more important of the two. Timber is also to be met - 
with on this property, which has also noble harbours. 
Weare told, too, that a road is to be made to a *‘ central 
position on the estate. This would remove what has 
hitherto been a great difficulty to miners and others, the 
only access at present being a road over mud-flats only 
passable at low-water.” This exhilarating prospect is 
not dwelt on in the prospectus at sufficient length, space 
being accorded to a long description of the agricultural 
and pastural lands, which ‘‘may attract young’ men 
desirous of emigrating and willing to work.” But how 
shall they pave over the mud-flats ? ‘‘ The price to be paid 
by the Company for the properties is £110,000 ; payable 
as to £35,000 in cash, £50,000 in fully paid shares,” and 
the balanceincash or shares at the option of the directors. 
This wili leave 65,000 shares available for providing 
working capital as required, of which it seems the Com- 
pany is content to start with about £15,000 on its varied 
functions as gold-miners, road-makers, coal-miners, 
sheep farmers, &c. &c. Naturally we turn to the list of 
directors. If these were well-known men, rich and 
influential, the Company might have a chance, though 
the prospectus seems to us to have been drawn up by 
amateurs. But, as we do not know the directors as 
financiers, we give the list of them. 

Roland G. Hill, 1 St. James’s Street, S.W., chairman. 

T. Harrison Davis, 75 Cheapside, E.C.; 4 Princes 
Mansions, S.W. 

Col. G. C. Thomson, Little Thurlow Park, Suffolk. 

James J. Wallis, 10 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. (director 
of the Hampton Purchase Syndicate, Limited). 


Moss LitTER AND Peat INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed to take over new, and 
what are stated to be valuable, patents for the manufac- 
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ture of peat wool from peat fibre; and it also acquires 
certain extensive peat deposits, together with depots, 
works, machinery, and stock. The capital of the Com- 
pany is £225,000 in £1 shares, and the purchase con- 
sideration for the various properties and patents to be 
acquired is £185,000. It cannot be denied that there 
are great possibilities in the future adaptability of peat, 
but it must be admitted that the Companies which have 
hitherto devoted themselves to the utilization and de- 
velopment of its products have not been very successful. 


THe BeTHANGA GOLDFIELDS, LIMITED. 


This is a Company formed to acquire gold mining 
properties, which are said to be valuable and auriferous, 
situate in the district of Beechworth, Victoria, Australia. 
The capital of the Company is £300,000, and the pur- 
chase consideration £250,000. We are glad to notice 
the absence from the prospectus of the objectionable 
‘* waiver” clause, but we are sorry to perceive the name 
of Mr. H. Seton-Karr, M.P., upon the list of directors. 
We should fancy that, in his greed for directorial fees, 
this gentleman has already attached himself to a far 
greater number of public Companies than he can ever 
hope to serve properly. 


Ruopesia GoLp Reers (Purpon’s), Limitep. 


After the ridiculously over-capitalized exploitation 
with which the firm of Messrs. Morison & Marshall, 
and the Matabeleland Adventurers, Limited, have made 
us familiar, it comes quite as a relief to find a Rhodesian 
Company with a fairly moderate capital ; £75,000 in 
shares of £1 each is the extent of the capital of this 
concern, which seems to us to have reasonable aims and 
expectations ; £40,000 is the purchase price of the 220 
mining claims to be acquired, but it is noticeable that 
only £5000 of this is payable in cash, the remainder 
being taken in shares. 


THe Lonpon anp County BANKING ComPANY, © 
LimITeD. 


The report and balance-sheet of the London and 
County Banking Company, Limited, for the half year 
ended 30 June will be found in another column. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lonpon, 1 August, 1895. 

IR,—The rule is that it is unwise for a writer to reply to 
a critic, and against this rule I have nothing to urge; 
but as your critic happens, in the instance of ‘‘Celibates,” 
to be my pupil Frank Danby, I think it would be a pity 
to allow so suggestive an opportunity to pass in silence. 
Silence is considered to be the most efficient means of 
expressing contempt, but Frank Danby’s article did not 
move me to contempt ; it at once amused and saddened 
me. I smiled at its author’s malevolence, and sighed at 
the thought that a pupil of mine should prove so un- 
skilful in polemics ; and sighing I re-read the article, in 
the hope of finding some traces of my teaching. But the 
desert had returned to the desert; Maida Vale had 
reverted to Maida Vale. I blushed, Sir, and was filled 
with shame when I read that I ‘‘ had missed the ear of 
the élite and escaped the eye of the public.” Even so does 
my unfortunate pupil prejudice her whole case in the first 
few lines of her article. The most casual reader cannot 
fail to perceive her animosity, and my reputation as a 
teacher is blasted ; never shall I be able to obtain another 
pupil. Other aspirants to literary fame will say: ‘‘ But 
he did not teach Frank Danby that the way to attack is 
not by stating what every one knows to be untrue, but 
by bringing into prominence a truth hitherto unper- 
ceived.” I did, I did, I swear I did; but I shall not be 
believed, the weight of evidence is against me. ‘Ah, 
those women, not only do they break my poor heart, 

but they use me as a tooth-brush into the bargain.” 
Frank Danby reproves me for ‘‘ lack of reticence”! 
{ cannot tell you, Sir, how I regret that she should 
have been so careless as to have brought such a 
charge against me. For it is well known to the élite 
that I spent long days toning down and suppressing 
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sentences in ‘‘ Dr. Phillips,” which the late Mr. Vizetelly, 
to whom I took her book, thought exceeded the limits 
of toleration the public would grant to a writer. What 
will the é/ite think when they read this passage? ‘‘Mr. 
Moore has wrenched the word celibacy from its meaning ; 
in his hands it merely becomes incontinence. Mildred 
Lawson is not a celibate; her desire for adventures 
which have no climax is not instinctive purity but in- 
stinctive pruriency : she is a nasty-minded young woman 
who has not yet been married ; she is not celibate in any 
sense of the word.” In defence of my wrecked reputa- 
tion as a teacher you must allow me, Sir, to declare, to 
all whom it may concern, that I did inculcate in Frank 
Danby the use of the dictionary, and that I did impress 
upon her the fact of her inherent inability to write with- 
out constant reference to its pages. Had I been at her 
elbow when she was writing the unfortunate sentences 
I have quoted, I should have said: ‘‘ The dictionary, 
my dear friend, the dictionary. You will find that 
celibate is not derived, as you seem to think, from 
‘celestis,’ but from ‘ ccelebs,’ which means single life, 
unmarried state.”” Mildred Lawson is therefore a celibate 
in the one true and only sense of the word. She is the 
real demi-vierge, that combination of sexlessness and 
sensuality which go to make a type sufficiently common 
to justify artistic treatment. This type and the disasters 
which follow in its wake appear in my story for the first 
time in fiction; and for the first time in journalism a 
critic has undertaken to criticize a book the meaning of 
the very title of which she is unacquainted. But I am in 
no mood to make merry over the incident. I am too 
deeply concerned that Frank Danby should reproach 
me for not having explained Mildred’s relations with 
Mr. Delacour. In the days of my influence, when she 
wrote her two novels (since these books she has not 
broken silence except to write the article in the SaTuR- 
DAY), she would have seen that in the Barbizon episode 
Mildred’s temperament had been set before the readers 
in its permanent limitations, and that all account except 
the confused account which Mildred herself gives of her 
relations with Delacour would be a superfluity ; but her 
confused account is not a superfluity, for it serves to 
develop one of the principal themes—namely, Mildred’s 
mendacity. 

Frank Danby has forgotten everything; she is a 
great disappointment to me. I was the first to per- 
ceive the somewhat coarse but very real talent in her ; 
and she knows the pains I was at to develop that talent. 
I took pride in my pupil, as well I might. ‘‘Dr. Phillips” 
and ‘‘A Babe in Bohemia” were no small achievements. 
But very few years are required for the desert to go back 
to the desert, and the return of Maida Vale to Maida 


Vale is even more rapid.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
GEORGE Moore. 


LOCOMOTION ON ROADS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 29 July, 1895. 

S1r,—During the past few weeks, and since my letter, 
for which you kindly allowed me space in your issue of 
20 July, my company has had so many orders and in- 
quiries concerning our horseless carriages, that it occurs 
to me your readers might welcome a description of them. 

The motive power is the now well-known Daimler 
motor, which has been successfully introduced into this 
country for launch and stationary work. This engine is 
really a gas-engine of the four cycle type, running at a 
high speed (about 600 revolutions per minute), and 
making its own gas from petroleum. For carriage work 
two inclined or V-shaped cylinders are always employed 
so as to ensure even running. The construction is ex- 
tremely simple, enabling any one to handle the motor 
and carriage himself, and there is not the slightest 
danger of explosion. 

The special features of the Daimler motor are the 
quickness with which it can start the carriage, and the 
fact that it emits neither heat, smoke, soot, nor smell. 
It is also easily accessible from all sides, and is 
fitted either in front or in the rear of the carriage. 
The power is transmitted to the axle by cog-wheels and 
chains. The steering is effected by alevereasily worked 
by the left hand, and causing no fatigue even on a long 


run. The right hand and feet work certain levers for 
putting the engine in and out of gear, varying the speeds, 
as well as putting on the brakes whenever necessary. 

The average rate of travelling is about eight to ten 
miles an hour, but it may be increased to fifteen or even 
twenty miles. The highest speed is generally employed 
on the more level ground, and the lowest speed (owing 
to the greater power required) is used in mounting hills 
or going over bad roads. The Daimler carriage can 
easily take a gradient of 1 in 10 even on a long 
hill; and the uphill speed varies from three to seven 
miles. 

As each of the two front wheels has its own pivot, it 
is easy to move backwards or forwards. The brake, 
too, is easily applied when necessary, so that the car- 
riage is under the absolute control of the driver, a 
matter of the greatest importance. This certainly can- 
not be said of the horse. Even when driven at full 
speed the Daimler carriage can easily be brought to a 
standstill within little over a yard by either of the two 
powerful brakes. 

The fuel used is rectified petroleum or petrol or ben- 
zoline, of a specific gravity of 0°680 to 0°705, which has 
many advantages over common petroleum, and is obtain- 
able almost anywhere. The reservoir near the engine 
contains sufficient fuel for a thirty-five mile run, and the 
supplementary tank, generally stored inthe rear of the car- 
riage, contains enough for about 120 miles. The fuel con- 
sumed costs little over 4d. per mile. About eight gallons 
of cooling water are required for keeping the cylinders 
at the right temperature, and this water has to be sup- 
plied every twenty-five to thirty miles. 

If the Daimler carriage, which may be bought at 
4180 to £250, be compared with an ordinary carriage 
and horses, it is apparent that as regards first cost, keep, 
and many other expenses, all is in favour of the former. 
—Yours faithfully, FREDERICK R, Sims. 


COLOSSUS V. GAMECOCK. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


LonpDon, 2 August, 1895. 

Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain will not find Cape Colony and 
“the formidable financier who is its dictator at all disposed 
to submit to the interference in which the new head of 
the Colonial Office delights. In the debate in the House 
of Assembly at Cape Town on 1 August the conditions 
imposed by the Imperial Government in assenting to the 
annexation of Bechuanaland were severely criticized. 
The terms were such (so the criticism ran) as no free 
people with self-respect could accept. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was challenged to attempt to force similar condi- 
tions on any of the Australian colonies. The duel 
between the African Colossus and the Birmingham Game- 
cock has begun. Mr. Chamberlain may be able to 
chase all intruders from his own particular midden ; 
but he will come off second best if he ventures within 
striking distance of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has already 
used the cable to convey in language that ought to be 
as unmistakable in its intentions as the cut of a riding 
whip, that ‘hands off” is his requirement from the 
Colonial Office, and that what he requires he will have 
at any cost.—Yours truly, 

AN INDEPENDENT OBSERVER. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF CARLISLE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


LonpDon, 23 /uly. 


Sir,—The Saturpay is so fair to opponents in many 
of its political references that I trust you will permit me 
to contradict your statement that ‘Carlisle is not a 
Radical seat.” The city has not returned a Tory during 
my lifetime.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. W. R.-S. 


[We publish this letter from a desire to be fair; but 
the writer’s statement would have more force if he had 
informed us what was the length of his lifetime. If that 
length were twenty years, there would not be much in 
his contention ; if eighty, there would be a good deal.— 
Ed. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


FROUDE’S LAST WORK. 


‘« English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century.” By James 
Anthony Froude, late Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1895. 


ROUDE’S last work, the series of lectures on our 
Elizabethan seamen which he delivered at Oxford 
in the summer term of 1894, is one of the most charac- 
teristic products of his pen. The cunning of his hand 
was in nowise abated by the approach of old age or 
by persistent ill-health ; the tale isa pageant of splendid 
and romantic word-pictures surpassed in merit by 
none of the chapters of his earlier volumes. The old 
charm of his style is as strong as ever, and no reader 
can lay down the book till he has gone through it to 
its latest word—even though he be a critic who is 
continually worried by the slips and small errors which 
abound on almost every page. The story of the English 
seamen of the sixteenth century is as good to read as it 
was to hear from the Professor’s own eloquent mouth— 
and how good it was to hear is best known by those too 
few representatives of the University who attended the 
course—though his voice was well-nigh drowned by the 
crowdof enthusiastic visitors from the suburbs, who made 
the great South School ring with the unwonted sound 
of applause. Knowing well the faults of the ordinary 
academic lectures they were best able to appreciate the 
merits of these, and to realize that a discourse can be 
clear, logical, and incisive without ceasing to be polished 
and literary usgue ad unguem. 

Froude had told the tale of 1588 twice before, once in 
his great ‘‘ England under the Tudors,” and once in his 
‘Spanish Story of the Armada” ; but this third rendering 
is by far the best of the three. He had profited much by 
his later readings of Spanish sources—especially of 
Duro’s ‘‘Armada Invencible” ; he had turned to some 
account the criticisms of those who had commented on 
his own earlier versions of the episode. The real causes 
of the defeat of King Philip’s fleet—its insufficient pro- 
portion of mariners to tonnage, the want of uniformity 
in its provision of artillery, the Spaniard’s utter inability 
to appreciate the efficacy of the English ‘‘game of long 
bowls,” the unhandiness of the great galleons in cross 
or head winds—were now far better understood by him 
than when he first wrote of the Armada some five and 
twenty years ago. There is little that the critic can carp 
at in the main lines of the story, save his persistent 
refusal to see how great was the service done by the 
Dutch fleet of Justin of Nassau in keeping Parma 
blocked up in Nieuport and Ostend while the heavy 
fighting was going on. The Hollanders are barely 
mentioned—indeed it is implied that they were still lying 
in their own home-waters near Flushing when the deci- 
sive struggle off Gravelines took place. But if the main 
lines and perspective of this vigorous picture are firm 
and correct, it is sad to see how prominently Froude’s old 
fault of persistent inaccuracy in small matters appears 
in this, as all others of his productions, from the first to 
the last. Now, as always, he produces a splendid, and, 
on the whole, a correct general effect, by the use of details 
that are hopelessly faulty. The instances which we 
quote in a later paragraph will sufficiently explain our 
meaning. 

The book as a whole falls into two sections—one 
which describes the growth of English seamanship 
during the first thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign, taking 
the careers of Drake and Hawkins as illustrative 
examples ; and the other which deals with the events 
of 1588. The first is a restatement, in Froude’s best 
style, of his old thesis that the adventurers of the 
sixteenth century were in the main not self-seeking 
buccaneers, but crusaders and patriots, that their object 
was not to appropriate King Philip's American treasure- 
ships for the benefit of their own pockets, but to beat 
down the naval power of Spain and to revenge the 
cruelties of the Inquisition. Perhaps the most eloquent 
passage in this eloquent book is a rebuke to those modern 
writers who lay more stress on the piratical or semi- 
piratical side of the achievements of Drake, Hawkins, 
and their fellows, than on their undoubted love for 
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England and their equally undoubted detestation for 
the policy—commercial, political, and religious—of the 
King of Spain. There is much that is true in all this, 
and it is well that the case should be stated by its most 
able advocate. We find many things to marvel at and 
to praise in those hardy seamen: courage, infinite funds 
of resource and self-confidence, an unrivalled knowledge 
of the seas, a steadfast loyalty to Queen and fatherland, 
a very genuine hatred of England's foes, spiritual and 
temporal. But they were the true children of the 
Renaissance no less than of the Reformation, unscrupu- 
lous in word and deed, always ‘‘ready to eke out the 
lion’s hide with the fox’s skin.” It is sufficient to read 
a few of their own letters to see how absurd is Froude’s 
picture of them as ‘‘poor Protestant adventurers striving 
to win spiritual freedom or to die for it.” The lust of 
gold peeps out from every line that they wrote; all was 
fish that came to their net provided only that it repre- 
sented hard cash ; they would plunder a neutral or kid- 
nap black men by the hundred to sell them in Cuba with 
the same business-like alacrity with which they captured 
a Lima galleon or sacked a port on the Spanish main. 
Let any one read pages 69-74 of this very volume, and 
learn how ingeniously Hawkins (with the cognizance 
of Cecil) cheated Philip II. out of £40,000 by a pre- 
tended plot to betray the English fleet. It will then 
astound him to read Froude’s comment : 

‘* Observe the downright directness of Hawkins and 
Cecil. There is no wrapping up their intentions in fine 
phrases, no parade of justification. They went straight 
to the point. It was very characteristic of Englishmen 
in those stern, dangerous times. They looked facts in 
the face, and did what fact required.” 

How Hawkins, in concocting a tissue of treacherous 
lies, can be said to have ‘‘ gone straight to the point” 
we are at a loss to see. 

But let us proceed to examples of the characteristic 
faults of detail which tend so much to provoke the 
critical reader, though they may escape the notice of 
him who takes the book as literature and not as his- 
tory. We omit, as mere printer’s errors, instances such 
as the substitution of Bretandona for Bertendona, of 
Mongada for Moncada, of San Lucan (in three places) 
for San Lucar, even the inexcusable Espinola for His- 
paniola or Espajiola, though we are not always sure 
that it is the printer who is in fault. The blunders that 
are really blameworthy are those which are committed 
against the authority of the books which the writer had 
before him and persistently quotes, or against the 
common facts of history and geography. 

No one writing of naval matters should be capable of 
placing Santander farther to the east than Bilbao (p. 
238). Not to know the relative position of the two chief 
ports of the northern coast of Spain is inexcusable. 
Carthagena on the Spanish Main should not be called a 
West Indian fortress (p. 151). All modern geographical 
authorities are agreed that John Cabot, in the short 
cruise which he made from Bristol in 1497, did not work 
his way so far south as Florida (p. 8), but turned back 
when he was not very far below the latitude of Nova 
Scotia. It is physically impossible that he should have 
travelled from Bristol to Florida and back in eighty 
days in a ship of fifteenth-century build. 

Let us turn to a different class of errors. A specialist 
writing about the Spanish fleet, with a complete list of its 
ships and their officers before him—we refer to the 
catalogue in the second volume of Duro—ought to be 
able to avoid glaring misstatements as to its organiza- 
tion and as to the actions of individual ships. Readers 
of chapters viii. and ix., however, will find themselves 
much misled by Professor Froude’s use of the term 
Capitana, as if it was the proper name of a particular 
vessel. The ‘‘Cafitana, of the Andalusian Squadron” 
of p. 206, and the ‘‘ Capitana galleas” of p. 222, would 
be taken by any casual reader to be identical. Butasa 
matter of fact, ‘‘Capitana,” in the Spanish accounts, 
merely means the admiral’s ship of any of the ten 
squadrons into which the Armada was divided. Hence the 
‘** Capitana” of Andalusia means the Nuestra Sefiora del 
Rosario, and ‘‘ Capitana” of the galleasses means the 
San Lorenzo—entirely distinct vessels. Ignorance of 
another obvious fact is shown on p. 206, where wonder 
is expressed that Oquendo was not on board the ‘‘ Almi- 
ranta” or admiral-ship of the Guipuzcoan Squadron, 
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although he commanded that division of the fleet. But, 
as any one who had looked through Duro’s lists would see 
at a glance, the ‘‘ Almiranta” always carried the vice- 
admiral’s flag, while the admiral sailed in the ‘‘ Capitana” 
of each squadron. Hence the ‘‘Almiranta” of Guipuzcoa 
that blewup would not, as the author says, be ‘‘Oquendo’s 
own galleon,” the Santa Ana, but hissecond-in-command’s. 
ship, the San Salvador. Another passage shows that 
Froude had not even taken the trouble to master the 
simplest facts about the most important of the Spanish 
officers. The leader of the Spanish rear was not called 
Martin de Recalde (p. 203), but Juan Martinez de Recalde. 
He did not bring his ship back to Bilbao, but to Corunna 
(p. 239), and it was at the latter, not the former, place 
that he died two days after his return. Similarly, Medina- 
Sidonia, the commander-in-chief, landed at Santander, 
not at Bilbao, and Oquendo came ashore at Passages, 
not at Santander. It seems hopeless to expect a single 
accurate detail from Froude when he is dealing with 
these secondary matters. 

Yet, as we have observed before, none of these errors 
are of any grave moment in themselves. They do not 
affect the main course of the action : they probably elude 
the eye of ninety readers out of a hundred ; assuredly 
they do not spoil the book as a piece of composition. 
Let this work be treated, therefore, as a purple patch in 
our literature, not as an exact historical treatise, and let 
it be placed on the shelf beside Charles Kingsley’s 
‘*Westward Ho!” its nearest of kin. In that honoured 
company it may rest, to be taken down at inter- 
vals and re-read as one of the most brilliant and 
entertaining volumes in the range of modern English 
literature. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES. 


‘Conventional Lies of our Civilization.” By Max 
Nordau. London: William Heinemann. 1895. 


ie is easy to draw up an indictment against modern 
society : the contrast between its creed and its con- 
duct is so sharp that every sucking satirist has cut his 
teeth upon the theme. But if there is nothing new to be 
said against civilization, the old difficulty remains of 
putting commonplaces well, and treating stale topics in 
a fresh and telling manner. Good abuse is as rare, 
because as difficult, as good praise. If Dr. Nordau has 
nothing absolutely new to say against the powers that 
be, he certainly knocks them about with a vigour and a 
recklessness that are as amusing as a Punch and Judy 
show. Some animals know by instinct the vulnerable 
spot in their enemy’s body. Dr. Nordau has a deadly 
eye for the weak points in the system he is attacking : 
he states the most unpleasant truths in the most biting 
style ; he throws his search-light on the solemn plausi- 
bilities of the world with a suddenness that must startle 
the most wooden-headed conventionalist. But there his 
cleverness stops: he is purely destructive; when he 
attempts to become constructive, and proposes remedies 
for the existing state of things, he is childish. Perhaps 
it is unreasonable to expect that a German philosopher 
should be practical as well as brilliant. 

We cannot dispute Dr. Nordau’s opening proposition 
that ‘‘ pessimism is the keynote of our age,” as must 
always be the case in a period of intellectual and moral 
upheaval. There are too many ‘‘children of the century” 
who echo De Musset’s sad confession: ‘‘ Je voudrais bien 
croire; mais je suis venu trop tard dans un monde 
trop vieux.” But why should those who cannot believe 
quarrel with those who can? It must be said that Max 
Nordau’s quarrel is not with the substance, but with the 
symbols, of religious belief. In his chapter on the Lie 
of Religion, he is, like all scientific dogmatists, con- 
temptuously tolerant of the belief in immortality and a 
personal God ; he thinks it an illusion, whilst the lie is 
the reverence paid to forms and dogmas. It is the sight 
of the priest in his vestments officiating in the stately 
cathedral that stirs his wrath. ‘‘ Every separate act of 
a religious ceremony becomes a fraud and a criminal 
satire when performed by a cultivated man of this 
nineteenth century.” It is, of course, quite in Dr. 


Nordau’s paradoxical vein to leave the creed of Christi- 
anity alone and to fall foul of its ceremonial ; but if the 
enemies of the Catholic faith have nothing worse to say 
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than that holy water, if chemically analyzed, would turn 
out to be dirty, and that mass is ‘‘ presided over by 
persons in odd clothing, with robes and capes of peculiar 
colours and shapes,” the devout may go upon their way 
rejoicing. 

We do not think that Dr. Nordau is very effective in 
dealing with the Lie of Monarchy. He fastens upon the 
phrase ‘‘ by the grace of God,” and gravely proceeds to 
argue as if at the present day educated men regarded 
kingship as a divine institution. And here is one of the 
difficulties of criticizing this book. Max Nordau is a 
German, and naturally treats most things from a German 
point of view. Now, in many respects Germany is a 
hundred years behind England, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. ‘‘The right divine of kings to govern wrong” 
has been extinct for two hundred years in England, 
and for a hundred years in France; on the Con- 
tinent in general it scarcely survived 1848. Still, it is 
quite possible that the rural peasantry of Germany, 
especially in the Catholic portions of the empire, sin- 
cerely regard the Kaiser as the Lord’s anointed. But 
is it fair to judge ‘‘ the cultivated man of the nineteenth 
century” by the standard of the Bavarian peasant? 
When an educated man salutes a king, it is to the 
institution not the person that he pays reverence, just 
as a barrister bows to a judge whom he knows to be dis- 
tinguished chiefly by ill-temper. Every schoolboy learns 
that our English monarchy is founded upon a strictly 
parliamentary title, which could be cancelled by Parlia- 
ment to-morrow. Characteristically enough, our philo- 
sopher prefers absolute to limited or constitutional 
monarchy. In England, Belgium, and Italy the king 
lies, when he pretends to govern; in Germany and 
Austria, the Parliaments lie, when they speak and vote. 
The truth of this cannot be denied, and we can only 
a with Falstaff, ‘‘ Lord, how the world is given to 

ing!” 

"The next lie taken in hand is the Lie of Aristocracy. 
Naturally, an author whose standpoint is natural science 
is in favour of an hereditary aristocracy, provided it has 
‘an anthropological foundation”; and there follow 
some not very original gibes about the pedigrees of 
modern nobility. This is rather a sore subject just now, 
when the ink is hardly dry on the Rosebery patents ; 
but the truth about the matter we take to be something 
like this. Everybody would of course prefer that the 
aristocracy should be the bravest, the most beautiful, 
and the most honourable of mankind: but failing this, 
it is necessary, if the institution is to be defended, that 
our nobles should be wealthy, and that they should dis- 
charge public duties. The Roman aristocracy ruled 
because it was rich, and because its members were 
public functionaries. The Roman Senator was himself 
a money-lender; the English Senator marries the 
daughter of a money-lender; and the order is preserved, 
for a poor aristocracy is not only contemptible but 
dangerous. The aristocracies of Rome and England 
have flourished because they knew the secret of absorb- 
ing into their ranks the vigour and cunning of the 
classes below. The aristocracies of Berlin and Vienna, 
which demand seventy-six quarters on the shield, are 
powerless and obsolescent. As for the snobbishness of 
those who dearly love a lord, we are inclined to agree 
with Burke that nobility is an artificial institution for 
iving permanence to fugitive esteem, and that ‘it is 
indeed one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to 
incline to it with some sort of partial propensity.” 

The chapters on the Political Lie and the Economic 
Lie are the most serious part of the book, and contain 
the most suggestive reflections. Dr. Nordau is of 
opinion that ‘‘the restrictions imposed by the State upon 
the individual are out of all proportion to the benefits it 
offers him in return”; and if it be remembered that he 
is writing mainly of Germany, where State regulation is 
tampant, it must be said that the Doctor makes out a 
very strong case in support of his contention. It is true 
that the citizen is harassed by official interference from 
his cradle to his grave; and it cannot be said, at all 
events in countries like Germany or France, that the 
State protects his life and property in return, for it is 
constantly plunging him into wars, in which both are 
destroyed. It is possible that murders are as frequent 
in civilized as in uncivilized countries, though no 
statistics are adduced to prove it; it is certain that 
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crimes of calculation are more frequent in large cities 
than in the woods, and it is probable that tribal punish- 
ment was as effective as police law. Even the adminis- 
tration of justice is, in Dr. Nordau’s judgment, as well 
done in the mining camp as in the court of law, though 
here we think the worthy Doctor must have been imposed 
on by some yarns from the wild West. About repre- 
sentative government some very sharp, and unfortu- 
nately undeniable, comments are made. ‘‘ Parliament 
is an institution for the satisfaction of vanity and 
ambition, and for the furtherance of the personal 
interests of the members”; and there is an amusing 
description of the Disraelis and Gambettas. ‘In 
political life there is no rest nor peace possible : every 
one is either fighting, hiding in ambush, lying, listening, 
hunting for trails, or removing the trace of his own; 
sleeping with one eye open and his gun in his hand, 
looking upon every one he meets as an enemy, his hand 
against everybody and everybody’s hand against him, 
slandered, traduced, badgered, provoked, and wounded 
—in short, he must live like a Red-skin on the warpath 
in a trackless forest.” What a flash of real insight 
there is in the following reflection! ‘‘ The causes which 
lead to the downfall of a party leader, who has obtained 
control of the reins of government, are not the blunders 
which he makes in the administration of the supreme 
authority ; these only serve as pretexts for attacks 
upon him. They are either the appearance of a more 
powerful antagonistic will, or the defection of mer- 
cenaries whose greed for the spoils of victory he has not 
been able or willing to satisfy, or to a combination of 
these two causes. This is so truly the case that a 
ministerial crisis, which appears to transfer the power 
from the hands of one into those of the other party 
utterly and diametrically opposed to it, is yet powerless 
to effect any radical change in the interior policy of a 
Government.” This observation might have been 
written by Lord Beaconsfield. 

The weakness of the chapter on the Economic Lie is 
that Dr. Nordau has not worked out his conclusions, 
and merely asserts, without proving, his sparkling gene- 
ralizations. For instance, it is no doubt true that as 
the surface of the globe fills up, the price of land and 
consequently of provisions must rise; but it is nota 
corollary proposition that the prices of manufactured 
products must go down as machinery improves, because 
wages largely depend on the price of provisions. The 
first effect of abolishing the Corn Laws in this country 
was to cheapen bread and lower wages, as the manu- 
facturers, who agitated for free ports, knew very well 
would be the case. Unsound and reckless as Dr. 
Nordau appears to us to be in his political economy, we 
cannot but quote one of the many caustic and happy 
phrases which brighten a dry subject. ‘‘ Financial 
crises are the piston-strokes with which capitalists pump 
the savings of the industrial classes into their own reser- 
voirs.”” There is the usual sophism, refuted a hundred 
times, that wealth is the appropriation of others’ labour, 
and the conventional rhetoric about the industrial slaves, 
for whom, in spite of our Public Health Acts and Artisans 
Dwellings Acts, modern sanitary science has donenothing. 
Rather inconsistently with his previous protest against 
State interference, Dr. Nordau’s proposal is that all 
males shall be clothed, fed, andeducated alike by the State 
up to the age of eighteen, so that the graduate shall 
take his place at the lathe, and the blacksmith read his 
Horace. If Dr. Nordau had read his Plato, he would 
have remembered that a State nursery involves a State 
supervision of marriages ; otherwise what is to prevent 
the corner-boy and the dock-labourer planting any 
number of rickety and scrofulous bastards on the public 
parent? As for property, it is admitted that individual 
proprietorship is a natural instinct, and refuses to be 
suppressed, but it must only be allowed during life, and 
inheritance must be abolished. As has often been 
pointed out, the effect of prohibiting bequest would be 
either the most frightful extravagance and sensuality, 
or a laziness corrigible only by the coercion of the State 
inspector. 

The Matrimonial Lie is the least original part of 
the book; it is merely Locksley Hall done into 
prose; a lively tirade against mercenary marriages. 
It is still, and always must be, an open question 
whether marriages of convenience are not, on the aver- 
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age, more successful than marriages of love. Whyisa 
prudent contract to be denounced as prostitution, while 
the gratification of what Pope calls ‘‘ lust through some 
certain strainers well refined” is lauded to the skies ? 
Why should a sensible woman wish to be married for 
her face rather than for her fortune? That ‘‘ man is not 
a monogamous animal” is one of those dogmas which 
will meet with but a faint denial; though whether society 
will agree with Dr. Nordau in considering a divorced 
couple as ‘‘ exceptionally courageous and truth-loving 
natures,” is more doubtful. To prevent women from 
marrying for a maintenance, all women are to be kept by 
the State until they do marry. But’ have we not said 
that the Doctor is not practical? Nevertheless we part 
from him with regret, for he has turned our civilization 
inside out for us in a very entertaining, and occasionally 
instructive, manner. 


AMONG THE SAMOYEDS. 


**Ice-Bound on Kolguev.” By A. Trevor-Battye. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 


M R. TREVOR-BATTYE’S name was very pro- 

minently before the public last autumn, so promi- 
nently that it seemed as if the Trevor-Battye ‘‘ boom” 
ran some risk of being overdone by too zealous friends. 
He was not, after all, cast away for the winter upon a 
Russian arctic island, nor in any danger of starvation. 
He was not, indeed, even ice-bound. It is true that 
the yacht from which he landed came back to Europe 
without having picked him up, but the author found 
little difficulty in crossing to the mainland with the 
Russian traders, who, it seems, visit Kolguev regularly 
each year. So far from being in any danger of starva~- 
tion, Mr. Trevor-Battye found the Samoyeds of Kolguev 
within a few days of his being put ashore, and, thanks 
to their extreme kindliness and hospitality, lived happily 
and even merrily with them during part of June and 
September and the whole of July. 

Putting aside the pardonable exaggerations of his 
friends, with which he himself had nothing to do, Mr. 
Trevor-Battye accomplished during the summer of 1894 
a very interesting and very useful piece of exploration, 
which he has put lucidly and with excellent spirit before 
the reader. ‘‘ Ice-Bound on Kolguev” is a well got up, 
well printed, and well illustrated book, in which the 
home-life of those curious people the Samoyeds is told 
with graphic detail. Its author is a good ornitholo- 
gist and botanist, and the extremely interesting notes 
of the plentiful bird-life and of the necessarily scant 
flora of this arctic island add much to the pleasure of an 
always lively narrative. 

Kolguev is a small flattish island, some fifty miles by 
forty, lying fifty miles from the mainland of arctic 
Russia, slightly north-east of the White Sea. Its 
normal inhabitants are some fifty-nine Samoyeds, who 
keep considerable herds of reindeer, and during the long 
winter months subsist mainly on seal and reindeer flesh 
and the wild geese which they trap by thousands 
in the summer, and ‘‘cache” for winter food. The 
driving and capturing of these wild geese—most of 
them Brents—form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book. Between three and four thousand were 
driven with great skill into nets, and there slain. The 
bodies were then packed tightly together, tails down- 
wards, with the heads tucked in, and covered with rolls 
of turf. The ‘‘ goosing” is quite a little epic in itself. 
The Samoyeds seem to be a race of people somewhat 
allied to the Esquimaux, yet far more refined and 
civilized. Their ‘‘ chooms,” or birch-bark huts, bear in 
shape a strong resemblance to the ‘‘lodges” of the 
North American Indian. It is strange, indeed, to find a 
people, living in so miserable a climate and possessed of 
so many little refinements. They use flour, bake bread, 
and are fond of washing ; they are good workmen with 
such tools as they employ, and display much order and 
method in their home-life. They partake of three meals 
a day, like ourselves, and even attain to the refinement 
of stews and soup. One or two of them who had 
crossed to the mainland could read and write in Russian. 
Their family affection is extreme. They must surely be 
the best-natured people in the world. During the 
months that Mr. Trevor-Battye lived with them, 
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neither he nor Thomas Hyland, an English taxidermist, 
who landed with him, saw anything approaching 
a family quarrel. Nor upon any occasion did they see 
a Samoyed man or woman lose their temper. Truly a 
wonderful record! If climate has anything to do with 
this equality of temperament, surely half the households 
of England would do well to emigrate to Kolguev 
occasionally for change of air. If it were not for the 
annual visits of the Russian traders, who cross towards 
the end of summer, and stay about a month for the 
urposes of barter, the Samoyeds of Kolguev would live 
in their simple way an absolutely ideal life. But the 
Russians bring over vile vodka with them, and the 
Samoyeds indulge themselves in a miserable debauch. 
At such times, too, their Christianity—they are nominally 
Christians of the Russo-Greek Church—revives, they 
accompany the traders to the little chapel, and, while 
the Russians light candles and burn incense, the poor 
Samoyeds, muddled with drink, go through contor- 
tions and genuflections which are as ludicrous as they 
are lamentable. But, despite their nominal Christianity, 
the Samoyeds of Kolguev still seem to cherish some 
ancient form of heathen worship. They have Holy 
Hills in the island, on which still lie their old do/vans 
or idols, and they also carry about them little do/vans— 
quaint carved figures of wood, absurdly clothed in a 
doll’s dress of skin—which they are extremely chary of 
parting with, or even mentioning, from fear of their 
Russian Christian masters. After infinite trouble Mr. 
Trevor-Battye succeeded in obtaining one of these per- 
sonal dolvans. The author’s very minute descriptions 
of the daily life of these kindly people are extremely 
interesting and valuable. Formerly the Samoyeds were 
much better off. Years ago, before the reindeer plague 
devastated the island, there were some 25,000 rein- 
deer pastured on Kolguev, a large proportion of which 
was owned by Russians. Now there are no more 
than 2740. Mr. Trevor-Battye is an enthusiastic lover 
of birds, and upon lonely Kolguev he found a wealth 
of rare avi-faunal life. Very many arctic birds, or 
birds that visit these regions for nesting, were found 
here, as well as their nests and eggs. The falcons, 
swans, wild geese, duck, willow grouse, snowy owls, 
divers, waders, gulls, buntings, and even larks, wag- 
tails, and other small birds are constantly referred to 
and their habits noted. 

The climate of Kolguev seems to be about as miserable 
as may be conceived. Gales, fogs, rain, frost, and snow 
are only occasionally relieved by a really fine day. The 
author’s companion, Thomas Hyland, seems to have 
borne this distressing weather with far less ease than 
Mr. Battye himself. The adventurers first landed on 
the island on 13 June, and came away with the Russian 
traders on 18 September, making their way to Archangel, 
and thence by way of Moscow to England. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye has given us a very useful and a 
very entertaining book concerning an island and a 
people little known to Europeans. His sketches add 
to the interest of his letterpress, and the full-page illus- 
trations by Mr. Nettleship and Mr. Whymper—notably 
Mr. Nettleship’s pictures of reindeer and sledges—are 
excellent. 


THE MECHANISM OF LIFE. 


‘« The Heart of Life.” By W. H. Mallock. Three vols. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


\W HEN ‘‘ The New Republic” burst like a bomb over 

modern Oxford, men expected great things of 
Mr. W. H. Mallock. This one, they said, would out- 
juvenal Juvenal, combining, as he seemed tocombine, both 
knowledge of life and endowment of learning, at once a 
scholar and a man of the world. But as the years have 
passed away Mr. Mallock’s admirers have come to realize 
that he gave them his good wine first, and that each of 
his subsequent efforts have but served to range him still 
more definitely on the side of those half-failures who seem 
to possess all the elements of success save one—that 
indefinable power which integrates and achieves. Asa 
matter of fact Mr. Mallock's ability has never been over- 
rated. It is still, as it has always been, of a high order, 
acute and polished. Yet there is withal a strange 
blight upon it, that seems to divorce this remarkable 
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talent from the quick and the living, and to bring 
it into kin with those fair fruits that cease growing 
before they have reached maturity. The characters in 
his novels have thoughts, emotions, even passions, but 
no pulse. They have the semblance of life—of fine-spun, 
energizing life—without the colour of it, souls that are 
capable of sentiment without sensation—faces that have 
the verisimilitude of delicately moulded wax. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s men and women act and dress, think and feel as 
such persons do. He knows better, perhaps, than any 
living novelist how to reproduce the manners and con- 
versation of intellectual society, yet they invariably lack 
the human vibration which convinces the readerand makes 
an artist of the writer. The saddest part of it is that 
this author misses achievement only by a hairbreadth. 
Few heroes of fiction are so complete as his, so technic- 
ally true and perfect. The wheels of their souls go round 
without a hitch. No one has ever reproduced the 
mechanism of life better than Mr. Mallock in this last 
— which with a curious irony is misnamed the heart 
of life. 

In the first volume we are initiated into a secluded 
Devonshire home, affluent, refined, serene, painted with 
touches of great delicacy and precision. Death has 
brought thereunto the scattered members of the Pole 
family, among whom is Reginald, the nephew and heir. 
He stands on the threshold of a distinguished political 
career, suffering with a sort of arid desire for the pre- 
sence of a weman who has borne him a child and then 
deserted him for a repentant husband who has suddenly 
inherited a baronetcy. He writes letters to her full of 
strained sentiment, to which she replies giving him the 
dimensions of her library and the extent of her charities. 
Pansy Masters is a vain, foolish creature, with a natural 
preference for respectability and a total incapacity for 
genuine affection. At length, weary of asking for bread 
and receiving a stone, Reginald Pole surrenders himself 
to the fascination of a youthful cousin who is the 
beautiful descendant of a family scandal, and whose 
blood is a weird blend of Irish and Russian. Mr. Mal- 
lock is at his best in describing the Countess Shimna 
O’Keefe. ‘‘Her skin and complexion, free from the 
least touch of cosmetics, had yet the unnatural dainti- 
ness of a face on an old French fan; and her English, 
though perfect, had yet the faintest of foreign accents, 
which made it like Sévres china as contrasted with 
common ware. Her touch, too, once more thrilled him 
with its almost unconscious lingering, and her dress, as 
he looked more closely at it, roused a new train of asso- 
ciationsinhim. Various points in it for which, man-like, 
he had no name, ambushed coquetries of colour and fit 
and fold, filled him with thoughts of far-off Continental 
dissipation, of the glitter of casinos and of whispering 
under lamp-lit foliage. But thoughts and impressions 
like these were at once chastened and intensified by 
others of a different order. If much in her air and aspect 
suggested an artificial world, in her face as she looked 
at him was an almost tragic sincerity. Her upper lip 
had a certain lift in its curve as if she were ready to gasp 
with acute feeling ; and the look of her eyes was that of 
a heart’s-ease wet with morning.” 

But neither the Countess nor Reginald himself 
believed in their love, so she also drifted away to an 
older and more ardent lover, while Pole flickers off to 
the boudoir of a sympathetic spinster, and ends by 
asking her to marry him. Here, again, his lack of 
enthusiasm prevents the success of his suit, from which 
he is, however, suddenly diverted by an attack on his 
morality made on the eve of a parliamentary election by 
a rabid Puritan, Canon Bulman by name, who has dis- 
covered traces of his early association with Pansy 
Masters. From this impasse Mr. Mallock extricates his 
hero by sweeping two of his pieces off the board, 
Pansy’s objectionable husband and the unco guid 
canon. And Pansy free drifts back to her first love, 
excusing her years of neglect with ‘‘your only rival was 
the old simplicity of my life. I feared that if I went to 
you or saw you I should never recover that.” Is this 
what Mr. Mallock means by ‘‘ the heart of life” ? 

Thus one lays down the book with a sense of irrita- 
tion that any literary effort so admirable in detail should 
be so ineffectual as a whole. Into the complexities of 
character Mr. Mallock has a partial insight. There 
are portraits of three clergymen in this story that are 
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most excellently well drawn. All have a distinct per- 
sonality set forth with the deliberate exactitude of a 
mathematical equation, though they are not essential to 
the story. Indeed, most of the minor personages seem 
to be introduced for no other reason than to exhibit the 
author’s talent for portraiture, his emotional rigidity, 
and his angularities of thought and style. Mr. Mallock’s 
last book is as clever and as sterile as its immediate 
predecessors. It is not the heart of life; it is not even 
the lungs. Mr. Mallock will never get beyond the tissues 
and tendons. 


TWO LITTLE BOOKS OF VERSE. 


‘*Sonnets and other Verse.” By Sir Henry Parkes, 
G.C.M.G. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1895. 
‘*Songs and other Verses.” By Dollie Radford. London: 

John Lane. 1895. 


= would be a rare example of bad manners to treat 
with any severity the sonnets of the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man of Australia.” That they are interesting as poetry 
it may be too much to assert, but they are certainly 
curious as human documents. At the close of a more 
than busy, a stormy political career, a career in which, 
as the latest telegrams inform us, tempest still is raging, 
Sir Henry Parkes finds energy left to turn to verse for its 
restoratives, and can bind down the eloquence of eighty 
years to the precise laws of the sonnet. He perceives 
in himself—and the suggestion is not undistinguished 
because it makes us smile—a certain likeness to 
Algernon Sidney, and this inspires three fervid quator- 
zains. Let us be thankful that Australia boasts no 
‘ blood-stained Jeffries.”” These verses seem to be the 
product of late years ; many are dated from 1893 on- 
wards. They represent, therefore, the aspirations and 
the reflections of an octogenarian, and they bear witness 
to a wholesome spirit and to a mind wonderfully alert, 
and yet at rest, after a long life of turmoil. Not many 
poets, of far greater pretensions than Sir Henry Parkes, 
have been able to greet their own eighty-first year with 
such cheerful philosophy as he does in a sonnet which 
we may quote as a good example of his little book : 
‘«] count the mercifullest part of all 
God’s mercies, in this coil of eighty years, 
Is that no sense of being disappears 
Or fails—I see the signal, hear the call— 
Can calmly estimate the rise and fall 
Of moth-like mortals in the ‘vale of tears,’ 
And all His glorious works, the heavenly spheres, 
The ocean, and the earth’s unyielding wall, 
Remain for thought and wonder! Marvellous 
Is God’s creation, with its endless space, 
And those inhabited, bright walls, by law 
Divinely govern’d, as they shine on us, 
Still keeping through all time their ordered place : 
I bow my head in rapture and in awe !” 
We wish more length of days and many sonnets to our 
Australian Aletes, annis gravis atque animi maturus’ 

It seems certain that in early youth clever women are 
apt to possess a remarkable faculty for verse, which 
wears off as time passes. In every generation there 
are girls who attract attention by a first volume of 
poems, but fail to arrest it by anything which they 
afterwards produce. It may be said that a man who 
has displayed a certain amount of cleverness and some- 
thing like an original note, will generally continue to 
write as well or better in maturity. Of a woman almost 
the opposite may be safely predicted, and the Elizabeth 
Barretts and Christina Rossettis—the women-poets who 
persist—are rare indeed. Four years ago Mrs. Radford 
published a little collection of lyrics which attracted 
some favourable notice. They were slight, but they 
were delicate and they were individual. It was there- 
fore with an expectation of pleasure that we opened her 
new book of ‘‘Songs,” nor. was that expectation 
entirely disappointed. There are some graceful pieces 
here, some things simply said with an expressive charm. 
But where Mrs. Radford’s manner was promising, we 
find no advance, and where weakness threatened, her 
faults have grown upon her. She was always a little 
uncertain in the beat of her verses; she is now often 
positively nerveless. She has given up the attempt to 
finish what she writes; she is content to publish little 
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songs to which she has not even taken the trouble to 
find rhymes. Everywhere her poetry has grown languid, 
inexpressive, incomplete, and we are afraid that she will 
have to be included among those innumerable clever 
women who seemed to have a pleasant lyrical gift in 
early youth, but who promptly outlived it. We would 
not be thought to condemn Mrs. Radford’s ‘‘ Songs,” 
some of which are pretty and sincere. We have found 
nothing more agreeable than this, in its pleasant per- 
versity : 
** 1 do not love you very much, 
Only your tuneful voice, 
Which, in a happy moment, takes 
The music of my choice. 


I do not love you, dear, at all, 
Only your merry ways, ‘ 

Which linger in my mind, and set 
Me dreaming through the days. 


In truth, I think it is dislike 
You kindle in my heart, 
Because you come so joyously 
To steal so large a part.” 
Yet, even here, how lax are the rhymeless endings of 
the first and third lines, and how feeble the turn of the 
fast stanza! Mrs. Hemans was not a great writer, but 
= paid more attention than this to the fechnigue of 
er art. 


JOSEPH DE NITTIS. 


“*Notes et Souvenirs du Peintre Joseph de Nittis.” 
Paris: Ancienne Maison Quantin. 1895. 


HESE “‘ notes and souvenirs” of a painter who is 
perhaps better known through the enthusiastic 
partiality of Goncourt than on account of the real and 
distinguished merit of his own work, have acurious and 
ingenuous charm, little as they tell us of men and things, 
and destitute as they are of any general ideas or even 
zsthetic conceptions. ‘‘J’écris mon histoire,” he tells 
us, ‘‘pour conter simplement les choses comme elles 
sont.” But his view of things as they are is the view of 
a child, a charming child to whom the surprises of life 
are a constant, but for the most part an agreeable, 
astonishment. Alone, perhaps, among people who have 
made notes about themselves, de Nittis calls himself a 
happy man, and can make the astonishing declaration : 
** Je suis un homme heureux et j’ai toujours atteint la 
réalisation que j’avais souhaitée.” Yet, in one sense, his 
life cannot be called a success; far inferior men 
shouldered themselves in front of the exquisite artist, 
whose pictures of London reveal a personal and at the 
same time an exact vision of the marvels of London 
atmosphere. But, after all, it was not ‘‘success” that 
made up his happiness. ‘‘J’aime la vie,” he tells us; 
‘*j’aime la nature, j'aime tout ce que j’ai peint.” And, 
in a delicious outburst of lyrical joy: ‘‘Je restais 
quelquefois, heureux sous les averses. L’atmosphére, 
voyez-vous, je la connais bien. J’ai dfila peindre. Je 
Sais toutes les couleurs, tous les secrets de la nature, de 
Vair et du ciel. Oh! le ciel! J’en ai fait des tableaux! 
Rien que des ciels avec de beaux nuages! Voyez- 
vous, la nature, je suis tout prés d’elle. Jel’aime! Elle 
m’a donné des joies, des joies! Elle m’a fait tout com- 
prendre, l’amour, la générosité. Elle m’a démontré la 
vérité cachée des mythes, Antée qui retrouvait la vie 
quand il touchait la terre, la grande terre!” The same 
vivid satisfaction shows itself when he tells us of his 
wife—‘‘elle fut mon camarade, mon confident, mon 
modéle et ma femme”; of his friends: ‘‘cette Ame 
charmante de Manet,” for instance, ‘‘une 4me ensoleillée 
que j'aime,” and the English gentleman, his patron, of 
whom he draws so attractive and so enthusiastic a por- 
trait. It shows itself with all the Italian naivefé in his 
stories of the Derby—‘‘ C’est la joyeuse kermesse ot 
?Angleterre est en féte. Ah! les belles filles, aux 
grands gainsboroughs, alors A la mode! _ Les 
toisons blondes, les teints clairs, les rires!”—of 
the street-sweeper, Flora the model, and Raffaela. 
**Les mots ont pour moi,” he is needlessly careful 
to assure us, ‘“‘leur sens précis, je n’ai pas de 
souplesse dans l’esprit.”. And so it is with the most 
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haphazard, but always winning, simplicity that he tells 
us just what occurs to him in regard to his life, his 
work, the incidents that have happened to him, the 
people he has met, with an equal interest in the cham- 
pagne and pd/és of M. K., the rich Englishman, and 
the eruption of Vesuvius, in which he was nearly sub- 
merged. From first to last one feels, so to speak, the 
Neapolitan accent; and that, in autobiography, is a 
new thing. A few notes on Goncourt, scrupulously 
referred to as X., will be an attraction to those whose 
interest in de Nittis the painter is limited to the fact that 
he is one of the personages of the ‘‘ Journal,” and that 
it is to him that ‘‘ La Faustin” is dedicated. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Judgment Books.” By E. F. Benson. 
Osgood, & Co. 1895. 

‘The Crucifix.” By Laurence Alma Tadema. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 

‘Legends of Florence.” By C. G. Leland. London: 
David Nutt. 1895. 


HE decline of Mr. Benson continues. This time, 

so much story as his colossal margins, massive 
paper, and magnificent type will tolerate, is in the vein 
of Hawthorne. There is the inevitable studio and the 
inevitable artist, and whenever he paints a portrait 
Something goes out of him into it, and Something is 
absorbed from the sitter. He gets a looking-glass and 
draws and paints himself, and all the Bad in him flows 
out upon the canvas. Ever since Jekyll and Hyde all 
our clever young men have been hitting upon the dis- 
covery that there is a Bad in us and a Good and excel- 
lent material therein for an allegorical story. It is not 
so much plagiarism as an epidemic of Dualism. Husband 
and wife stand before the completed painting, and you 
realize from the conversation all the long hidden depths 
of that young man’s wickedness, all the horrors of the 
terrible picture they see. ‘‘Can you see the café 
chantant in it?” he asks in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Can 
you see Paris, and the cruelty and the sweetness and 
bitterness of it? Can you see Claire in it, petite Claire, 
and the end, the whole of it, the pleasure, the weariness, 
the . . . the Morgue, yes, that was where I saw her 
last... .” Itisa terrible revelation. Then a brilliant 
idea occurs to the wife. So obvious it is too. She has 
the Good young man talking to her, and for the first 
time in his life, all the Bad in him is put away there on 
the easel. To take advantage of his unprotected condi- 
tion, to give him a dagger—a dagger was inevitable, 
the domestic bread-knife has no place even in moral 
romance—and to incite him to destroy his picture is the 
easiest and quickest thing in the world. So the scene 
closes, the wife holding a lamp, the picture torn to shreds, 
a back view of the artist with his head among the rags, 
and Mr. Benson solemnly regarding you, over it all, with 
a look of the most allegorical profundity. Nor does Mr. 
Laurence Alma Tadema, though his is a book of real 
artistic quality, quite redeem all the promise of his 
‘‘ Wings of Icarus.” In his feminine facility of emotion 
he has already shown a decided affinity to Mr. Marion 
Crawford ; and to call a book ‘‘ The Crucifix,” and to 
place the scene of his stories in Italy, stimulates the 
comparison. We have just the same emotional touches, 
the same rich colouring in both these writers. Both are 
emphatically women’s men. But his style is wrought 
closer, and has an altogether finer finish than his master’s, 
and so far, he has not displayed even the rare humour of 
his prototype. Besides the set of graceful pictures the 
old crucifix conjures up, there are two other tales 
in the volume, one telling very skilfully in dialogue the 
touching little love-story of a medizval ploughman 
Piers, the other the love of a country girl for a wandering 
fiddler. The binding and printing of the book have a 
florid richness that suits its matter, the critic likes it pass- 
ing well, and the girl of eighteen should find it irresis- 
tible. Mr. Leland’s ‘‘ Legends of Florence” falls between 
two stools. They are unsatisfactory taken seriously, 
and they are even dull as burlesque. He has been at 
the pains to collect a number of interesting Italian folk- 
tales, it seems, only to spoil them with inappropriate 
facetiousness and doggerel rhymes of the Ingoldsby 
Legend type. Dipping into the book one may find here 
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and there passages of exceptional interest, the account 
of the Cain worshippers for instance, but scarcely are 
you secured than some piece of rhymed prose, or such- 
like exasperating puerility tempts you to throw the book 
asideagain. Mr. Leland writes with great complacency 
in his preface of his ‘‘ running pen.” He should give a 
thought to his running reputation. 


‘* The Impregnable City.” By Max Pemberton. London: 


Cassell & Co. 1895. 

**Stolen Souls.” By William Le Queux. London: 
Tower Publishing Company. 1895. 

“The White Prior.” By Fergus Hume. London: 


Frederick Warne. 1895. 
‘* The Little Huguenot.” By Max Pemberton. London: 


Cassell & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Max Pemberton and Mr. William Le Queux have 
presented the world with their portraits in the forefront 
of their volumes, a pretty fancy, intimating a sense of 
the personal interest their work has aroused, which wins 
upon the humour of the reviewer. Mr. Max Pemberton 
is not, as we had rashly anticipated, a composite photo- 
graph, there is not the faintest touch of either Steven- 
son, Jules Verne, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Griffiths, or 
Mr. Stanley Weyman in his face. For these one must 
search his works. His city is that impossible place in 
the South Pacific inhabited by philosophical Anarchists, 
and fitted with electric bells, submarine ships, and every 
modern convenience, to which Mr. Griffiths has recently 
made an excursion. It was invented, we believe, but 
unhappily not patented, by Jules Verne. This time the 
coast of it is precipitous like a wall, and one reaches it 
by Mr. Rider Haggard’s rocky tunnel. Once arrived 
and refreshed, one turns round with a confident air for 
the young woman of surpassing beauty, and the swift 
dart strikes home without the slightest delay. One 
Adam Monk gradually develops, as the story proceeds, 
into our dear departed friend, that mighty Alan of the 
whistling sword whom David Balfour knew, the resem- 
blance completing itself when he and Max Pemberton 
stand side by side and fight a multitude of insurgent 
ruffians. But this tone is perhaps ungrateful. Mr. Max 
Pemberton writes for boys and not for reviewers, and if 
he deals in a mixed pickle of incident rather than a dish 
of fresh invention, he may plead the narrow reading of 
the average boy. In that case the average boy may 
console him for the unappreciative reviewer. One thing 
at least we have found new and good in the book, and 
that is the description of the cavernous valley in which 
the island stored its malcontents. It was suggested 
beyond doubt by the accounts of the stockades in 
which the Confederate States of America kept their 

risoners of war, but none the less it is an exceed- 
ingly effective piece of description. But it does 
not to our sense redeem the offence of those conven- 
tional Anarchists warring on society with all the latest 
novelties and quite regardless of expense. Surely even 
the schoolboy is sick of them by this time. Mr. Max 
Pemberton can do better things than that, as his other 
book, ‘‘ The Little Huguenot,” witnesses. It is in quite 
a different vein altogether ; Mr. Stanley Weyman might 
reasonably claim the inspiration of it, but the sentiment 
of it is original, and honestly, well, and delicately done. 
Resisting the temptations to a discourse upon physiog- 
nomy which Mr. Le Queux provokes, and passing over 
the exasperation of an Arabic inscription, the reviewer 
arrives already somewhat ruffled amongst a collection of 
still more exasperating short stories. Mr. Le Queux is 
presented in most of them, languishing after more or less 
sensuous and mysterious females. A Russian Princess 
is hypnotized by a Nihilist, and attempts to destroy the 
author, escaping this he has a narrow squeak for it with 
a poisoned blossom in the hands of ‘‘ the notorious 
Liseta Gonzalez”; his next story simply tells how a 
discarded mistress of his—she used to sing ‘‘In Old 
Madrid ” divinely—broke the heart of a painter friend. 
The following adventure is light, a brush with a Nihilist 
woman whose father used Obeah poison on his finger- 
nail when shaking hands. In ‘‘Santina,” too, he merely 
gets almost hung for murder, but after this comes an 
altogether more serious affair. A Russian woman with 
homicidal mania, whom he chances to see at murder 
during the siege of Plevna, subsequently becomes German 
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governess at a friend’s home and weeds out his relations 
—on the most trivial provocations. So he goes on 
through a weary labyrinth of daggers and other proper- 
ties until he sips the poison that is to end his life, on 
account of the infidelities of a young woman of the 
haut ton, who was also daughter of a Bedouin Sheikh— 
and there, at last, his weary soul finds rest. None of 
his stories create any illusion for a moment, and were it 
not for Mr. Fergus Hume we should say they were 
the poorest lying we had met with for some time. 
But the claims of the ‘‘ White Prior” upon our 
charity are too strong for us. Mr. Harley has 
homicidal mania—possibly through an excessive con- 
sumption of modern romance—and for no particular 
reason his old servant Jasper pretends to be dumb, and 
when the fits are on hides him away in a sumptuous 
apartment (hot water, electric bells, every convenience) 
beneath the ruins of a priory. There Mr. Harley 
assumes, also for no particular reason, the vestments of 
the White Prior, and comes out by moonlight to murder 
his poorer connections. Jasper goes about with a 
pack of cards, by means of which he communicates 
his thoughts. Among his select conversations are: 
‘*Meddler and spy,” ‘‘Don’t watch the west wing,” 
‘*Fool!” and altogether he is a singularly offensive, 
as well as impossible, accessory. Yet, after all, even 
this book does not quite sink to the level of Mr. Gunter’s 
‘First of the English.” It is amazing what an enor- 
mous output of mediocre and absolutely bad romance 
this year has seen. Of this batch, Mr. Max Pemberton’s 
‘* Little Huguenot ” alone is really passable reading for 
a sane adult, and of all the romances that have come: 
to hand since New Year’s Day the present reviewer, 
failing a Stanley Weyman, would not trouble himself 
to walk three yards to rescue any from destruction save 
only ‘‘Almayer’s Folly,” ‘‘The Martyred Fool,” “A 
Business in Great Waters,” and ‘‘When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac.” It is the barest justice to the artistic 
failures to repeat our praise of these three and a half 
successes. Yet we doubt if in any year so much labour 
and attention can have been directed to the production 
of romance as the passing season has witnessed, and 
incredible as it seems, it may be that somewhere in the 
great public outside there is a billet for every one of 
these leaden romancers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Sappho. Memoir, Text, selected Renderings, and a litera} 
Translation.” By Henry Thornton Wharton. London -: 
John Lane. 1895. 


HIS is the third edition of Mr. Wharton’s “ Sappho,” first 
published by David Stott, a book beyond praise. Of 

the many excellences which reverence has given to the collec- 
tion, the greatest is that the context in which the fragments are 
found is set down with the fragments. If our artistic loss in the 
destruction of Sappho’s poems is immeasurable, Mr. Wharton 
has allowed us its full human value. That a question like *Hg’ ére 
mapOevias émy3ddNopa should have come down to us only because 
a grammarian wanted to illustrate the interrogative particle dpa, 
is a fact which for pure forcibleness outstrips the invention of 
the most powerful imagination : it is the best compensation we 
have. Here and there the reader might wish for a reference ; 
but Mr. Wharton has really given as much as is required, and 
it is just as well, for instance, that the admirer of Wordsworth 
should not be led to look up the quotation from Aristides on 
p. 155, “ The brightness (yavos) standing over the whole city... 


such as earth and sun never yet showed to men.” He would 
surely be disappointed of his coincidence. 
“Thoughts from the Writings of Richard Jefferies.” Selected 


by H. S. H. Waylen. London: Longmans. 1895. 


That these selections will give pleasure to those who know 
and love the writings of Richard Jefferies is very probable. 
But that the stranger will conclude from this volume that such 
writings lend themselves to selection is more doubtful ; he may 
be led to study the original in its entirety, and then the com- 
piler’s purpose will be fulfilled ; but-as a book this collection 
must stand on its own merits. One selection which contains a 
description of a cornfield and the human meditation thereby 
inspired, ends with “The wheat is beautiful, but human life is 
labour.” If the thing were in verse, it would stand, and the 
question is whether these selections do not strike the reader as 
needing some more strict and close form to justify their being 
set down separately. For instance, if the sentence quoted had 
been Pindar’s, it would stick in our memory, it would have struck 
us as a final and inevitable statement of an elemental truth of 
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yreat beauty ; but as it stands on page 11 with all the weight 
of a last word, is it not just wanting in the dignity which alone 
can justify a statement so general, so large? This again is one 
of the best selections in the book : “I think that those who have 
an imaginative corner in their hearts are better than those who 
havenot. They have a shrine—to a shrine we bring our aspira- 
tions; there they accumulate and secretly influence our lives.” 
You want either more words or less, you either want the whole 
context, pages and pages more, or you want the wording of the 
thought contained in this selection cut down to the enigmatic, 
final terseness of “They have a shrine,” which is splendid. 
The appreciation of this collection depends upon the degree of 
importance attaching to the objections indicated, and different 
readers will judge differently. And these objections, if they are 
valid, are shadowed forth in the title .of the book, which is 
“ Thoughts trom the Writings of Richard Jefferies.” 


“Gallica and Other Essays.” By James Henry Hallard. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


The first four essays in this volume read like lectures delivered 
by Mr. Hallard to his French class in University College, Liver- 
pool. He pleads for the study of French as “a very passable 
substitute for Greek,” writes a brief introduction to Corneille, a 
more detailed introduction to Racine, and criticizes in a sym- 
pathetic spirit the poetry of Alfred de Musset. Mr. Hallard has 
little to say that is new; but genuine appreciation of Racine’s 
greatness and grace is rare among our countrymen, and we 
welcome any intelligent and well-informed English criticism of 
that poet whose best qualities are among the rarest to be found 
in literature. The essay on Paul Bourget, retouched for the 
“ National Observer” by Mr. Henley, is inadequate and unjust. 
The “other essays” are on Keats, Mr. Swinburne, and the 
Autobiography of Solomon Maimon.” 


A Briton’s Birthright.”. By Andrew Simon Lamb. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1895. 


This is an appeal to Englishmen to save the Church from the 
dangers of ritualism. The Church is one of the national insti- 
tutions which form the birthright of every Englishman. Whether 
he avails himself of the right or no, it still exists; he can only 
divest himself of the responsibility by ceasing to be an English 
citizen. In his second chapter Mr. Lamb quotes certain acts te 
show that the Established Church is Protestant ; then he goes 
on to show that the Protestant Church is in danger from Ritua- 
lists, supporting his contention by passages from reports of the 
Church Association on ritualistic services. In his fourth chapter 
he shows how this gradual introduction of ritual is meant to 
destroy the Protestant character of the Church, and bring Eng- 
land once more under the tyranny of Rome. In Chapter V. he 
claims that disestablishment is no remedy for the danger, since 
the Church, uncontrolled by Parliament, would only join Rome 
the quicker, and English liberties would be at an end. Except 
in his hatred of Roman Catholicism, Mr. Lamb is fair enough, 
and the effect of fairness is aided by the lawyer-like tone which 
seems to come natural to him—though it sometimes leads him 

rilously near pedantry, as in his lengthy definition of the per- 

ectly obvious metaphor in his use of the word birthright. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 


“T HERE is no subject that has the same fascination both for 

the classes and the masses in England as sport, and the 
appearance of the first number of the “ Badminton Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes ” announces the fact that a want which has 
been very generally felt is likely to be supplied ; indeed, to judge 
from the first number, one might almost have written “ certain 
to be supplied.” The place which the volume of the Badminton 
Library occupies in the sportsman’s collection of books, the 
‘Badminton Magazine” will occupy among the sportsman’s 
monthlies. Experts in various forms of sport will write on the 
subjects which they have made their own, and the immediate 
interests of the hour can be considered in a monthly in a wa 
that was impossible in lengthy volumes such as those whic 
make up the Badminton Library. 

The first number, which is that for August, opens appropriately 
with an article on grouse-shooting, entitled “A North Derby- 
shire Moor,” by the Marquess of Granby. The article describes, 
with lucidity and exactitude of detail, the methods of grouse- 
driving in Derbyshire, and is full of practical information as to 
the placing of the batteries, and the science, rarely understood, 
of “flanking.” Readers will be helped to follow the Marquess 
of Granby’s descriptions by the excellent plans which ac- 
company the article. The illustrations, which are artistic as 
well as realistic, and also really help to elucidate the 
letterpress, are by Messrs. A. J. Stuart-Wortley and A. 
Thorburn. A bright and entertaining account of “Sport 
on the Stour” is Susan Countess of Malmesbury’s contribu- 
tion to the anglers’ portion of the magazine. The Stour is 
the Hampshire river of that name, and is noted for its sporting 
qualities. Its pike are good for sport and excellent for the 
table, and must be plentiful, for “I remember,” says the writer 
of the article, “one lovely evening in June, catching nine pike 
varying from 12 to 27 lb. in weight in the course of two 
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hours’ trolling, with dace as bait. One of these was a 
27-pounder, and inside him was a perch of 2} Ib. in weight, a 
very fair morsel to swallow at a gulp, even for a pike.” 
The proposal of the Scotch keeper to gaff the big salmon 
as it lay close to the bank was a temptation resisted (though 
not without difficulty) by this staunch sportswoman, and she 
was rewarded by the big fish taking the fly in the evening, to be, 
after thirty-five minutes’ struggle, landed on the bank, when it 

roved a fresh-run salmon of 32 lb. “Tarpon Fishing in 

lorida,” by Otis Mygatt, is another capital article. Packed 
with information and remarkably well illustrated, apparentl 
from instantaneous photographs supplied by the author, it wi 
introduce not a few readers to a sport which rivals salmon- 
fishing. The tarpon is a huge fish, as will be seen from the 
illustrations (the largest taken by the author of the article 
weighed 182 lb., and was 7 feet 4 inches in length), and makes 
a most wonderfully game fight for his life. He is found in the 
lagoons off the coast of Florida and of Texas, and being 
fished for with a rod gives plenty of work to the angler. The 
tarpon, when hooked, is a wonderful jumper, as is shown in this 
description : “ Whizz went the reel, the water parted and out 
came a magnificent tarpon, clearing the water a full three feet. In 
vain he shook his head. He was well hooked, and with a splash 
that set the water foaming he fell on his side and disappeared 
with a rush. Round and round buzzed the reel until the leather 
break held down by my thumb began to charr and smoke. Centi 
pos some water over it from atin cup.” After about twenty- 

ve minutes the struggle was nearly over ; “ he was lying on the 
surface of the water—six and a half feet of green mother-of-pearl 
and silver, filled with fierce energy—that is what he seemed.” 
The weak point about the tarpon is that, when taken, he is unfit 
for food, and we heartily endorse Mr. Mygatt’s regretful reflec- 
tions after a great day’s sport: “As I gazed on these eight 
fascinating specimens of Nature’s handicraft I felt like a wanton 
brute to have destroyed so much life and beauty for a day’s 
pleasure.” Another capital and specially timely article is Lord 
Onslow’s on the bicycle-craze in the West End. This has 
charming illustrations by Lucien Davis, which show how grace- 
fully and womanly in exercise “ wheeling” can be made. Lord 
Onslow gives much useful information, not forgetting such matters 
as the best bicycling costume for ladies, and the best roads to 
select in the neighbourhood of London. As to the new 
craze, Lord Onslow does not think it will last in London 
beyond this and perhaps next season, but in the country he 
confidently predicts it has come to stay. Lord Onslow does 
not notice what is undoubtedly the chief thing to be 
considered as to the influence of bicycling on health—its special 
action on the heart. We may add that cyclists would do well to 
walk up hills and avoid road racing or attempts at record break- 
ing which often turn a healthy exercise into a danger to the 
health. The other articles of the number deal with racing, golf, 
Alpine climbing, cricket, and there is a rather slight sporting 
story, “‘ My Fellow Poacher,” by Mr. W. E. Norris. From this 
it will be seen that the intellectual fare provided for the readers 
is as varied as the individual dishes are excellent ; the numerous 
illustrations are, with a few exceptions, admirable, and the 
magazine is in every way worthy of the reputation of a great 
firm of publishers who have made the literature of sport in a 
peculiar way their own. 


The “Quarterly Review” opens with an account of the de- 
feat of the Armada as illustrating the doctrine of the “fleet in 
being.” The defeat does not directly prove the doctrine, for 
what with Elizabeth’s parsimony (she pre hoped to the 
last that by relaxing preparations she could avert Philip’s attack) 
and the delusion of statesmen on land that the fleet should be a 
“ material element of more or less local defence,” the English 
fleet was kept near home. But Howard and Drake and other 
men of the greatest naval experience knew that the right thing 
to do was to sail at once to the coast of Spain to find the enemy. 
Howard said so again and again, and the quotations from his 
letters on this subject are of the highest importance. One side 
of the history, however, proves the doctrine conclusively ; Parma, 
encamped in Flanders with an army of veterans ready to cross, 
was of no account as long as a Dutch or English fleet was left 
unconquered. The criticisms of Pater and Symonds in, “ Latter- 
Day Pagans,” are a good deal marred by a moral tone. The 
writer of the article cannot abstain from gently underlining his 
meaning with little personal signs, and however greatly this 
vicarious head-shaking may delight the people who “always 
said so,” it is only so much flourishing of a red rag in the eyes 
of the others who might be supposed to need the lesson. The 
precious London we love so dearly suffers, the third article tells 
us, because it is inarticulate; it has no soul, there is no local 
pride, no provincial rivalry, The leasehold tenure of houses, 
the dictates of fashion which clothe every class alike, have 
bereft the Londoner of all personal dignity. Two other articles 
deal with social questions. One points out that the financial 
distress which comes on friendly societies is partly owing to 
the old-age pensions they make under colour of sick pay, the 
other discusses the Report of the Royal Commission on the 


Aged Poor. 


By far the most readable article in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
is Lord Ribblesdale’s, on the House of Lords. Now, in 
absence of popular ferment, is just the time to take up the 
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question of the House of Lords in a broad philosophic spirit 
and the writer appeals to Lord Salisbury to use his majority and 
his personal ascendency with the Peers to bring about the 
reform which is indisputably needed. The debates in the Upper 
House are certainly slack—‘‘‘ At this hour of the evening’ is the 
almost invariable preface to any observations made after 7.15 
P.M.” And yet the House does its work well, not only as the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and Appeal, but as a convenient 
debating society for various subjects crowded out of the House 
of Commons. The peers and bishops, again, have technical 
knowledge on certain subjects, such as local government, agri- 
culture, tenure of land, social and religious questions. However, 
“the House of Lords has come to be looked upon, not as an 
instrument of government, but as a weapon of party,” and this 
is just what a Second Chamber should not be. It is not quite 
fair of Conservatives to argue against single-chamber govern- 
ment and at the same time to point to the remarkable success 
of their administration from 1886 to 1892. The Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers thinks the Government ought to make some wise 
measure of compromise towards Home Rule. Mr. Edward 
Dicey, on the other hand, is of the opinion that Home Rule has 
been killed along with other fads, and he recommends two 
measures. The first is a redistribution of seats, not because he 
has the slightest abstract objection to plural voting, but because 
the best must be made of “the principles on which, rightly or 
wrongly, we have based our electoral system,” and because 
redistribution would mean a gain to the Unionist cause. The 
second measure is a reform of the Upper House. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison answers the attack on Positivism made by Mr. Mallock 
in his “ Studies of Contemporary Superstition,” and Professor 
Mivart upholds Mr. Balfour against Mr. Herbert Spencer. Sir 
Edmund du Cane strongly objects to some of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on Prisons ; he especially points 
out the impossibility of a “sound, wise system of classification,” 
when less than 2 per cent of the persons sentenced remain in 
prison more than six months, and the danger of going back to 
the associated system which was rightly done away with in 1865. 
Miss Edith Sellers contributes a very pleasant picture of Old- 
Age Homes in Austria, where there is much greater freedom 
allowed than in our workhouses. 


The “Fortnightly” contains a clear exposition of the 
Africanders’ case against the Boers inthe Transvaal. ‘“ Uncle” 
Paul Kruger manages the Volksraad, which is entirely com- 
posed of Conservative Boers, while the progressive Africanders, 
who outside the Transvaal represent the ruling element in 
South African politics, have no votes. Mr. Leonard’s National 
League of Africanders is ye to any retrocession of the 
Transvaal to Great Britain (the charge brought against it by 
the Boers), it wants the franchise. There is no deadly racial 
hatred between the Boer and the Uitlander ; the sole element 
of “domestic” discord between them is the rank outsider with 
offices in Amsterdam who influences Paul Kruger’s Councils, 
the Hollander. When the fight comes, the Africander in the 
Transvaal will be backed by the Cape, by the Boers at the 
Cape, because the ‘“‘one man Government with its hydra of 
Netherland’s monopolists” is against their interests. Professor 
Beesly says that logically the House of Lords cannot stand, it 
is saved only by its obstructiveness which enlists the support of 
certain interests, and he has a scheme for the formation of a 
Senate to which may be handed over all the powers of the 
House of Peers as they are. The making of a Second Chamber 
of elected elders would not be so dangerous as a curtailment 
of the present functions and powers of the peers. Mr. Kosmo 
Wilkinson discusses political parties in their connection with 
fashionable society, and Mr. W, L. Stobart says that it was a 
mistake of the Liberals to quarrel at all with Lord Rosebery’s 
leadership. Mr. Laslett Browne in “Common Sense and 
Crime” points out two useful recommendations made by the 
Committee on Prisons (also approved of by Sir Edmund Du 
Cane in his article), the special treatment of habitual drunkards, 
and educational reformatory schools for prisoners below the age 
of twenty-three. Mr. William Archer writes an appreciation 
of Eleonora Duse, and there are four short articles on four 
aspects of Professor Huxley. 


Mr. H. W. Massingham discusses in the “Contemporary” 
the causes of the Liberal defeat ; Ouida inveighs against the 
Crispi dictatorship ; Canon Knox Little upholds the indissolu- 
bility of marriage against the attack made by Dr. Serrel in his 
review of Mr. Watkins’ book last month; and Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris replies to Mr. Cassel’s article on the Tatian Harmony in 
the April “ Nineteenth Century”; Mr. E. J. Dillon opens with 
a lurid picture of Armenian sufferings, giving a mass of detailed 
testimony ; Major-General Sir W. F. Butler severely criticizes 
Sir Edward Hamley’s ungraciousness towards Lord Wolseley 
during the Egyptian campaign ; Mr. Herbert Spencer reaches 
the orator and poet, actor and dramatist, in his “ Professional 
Institutions.” 


In the “National Review” Captain Lugard disposes one 
by one of Mr. Scott Elliot’s arguments in favour of the Lake 
route over the Mombasa railway, and then goes on to 
discuss the preference which has been given in some quarters 


oa for a Suakim-Berber railway. Mr. Spenser Wil- 
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kinson, in his article entitled “ Cartridges,” deals with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and the office of the Secretary of State 
for War, bringing forward two amusing illustrations to show 
how easily he might have got out of difficulties over which he 
stumbled if he had not been a professional statesman. Admiral 
Maxse recommends a Quadruple Alliance, and blames the 
French Press for hopelessly prejudicing the people against Eng- 
land. A Conservative M.P. says that party work should be 
rewarded by the parties, not by the State, that administrative 
office was not the fitting reward for the efforts of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Powell Williams, or Mr. T. W. Russell. Mr. T. 
Mackay thinks that time will prove Cobden to have been the 
only practical statesman which the new industrial era has yet 
produced. “ The rehabilitation, on a larger scale, of the prin- 
ciples which he succeeded in persuading his countrymen to 
apply to the limited sphere of international trade,” is the only 
barrier against the advance of Socialism. Mr. Mackay goes on 
to lament Mr. Chamberlain’s old-age pensions. The antithesis 
between Society and State, the philosophical creed of Mr. 
a gives a new kind of theory for the guidance of political 
conduct. 


The Rev. T. E. Brown’s “Roman Women” in the “New 
Review” will count among his best poems ; he is herein all his 
moods. A critic once objected to some of Mr. Brown’s lines 
because they were like Browning’s ; well, there are others here 
just as like Wordsworth—if comparisons are necessary. He 
shows his grip upon words everywhere up and down the poem, 
and not merely when he is at a white-heat of forcible utterance, 
unnecessarily forcible perhaps at times ; but you cannot complain 
of that if the next moment he is as delicate and smooth and 
sane as a man can be. It is a very rare pleasure to have such 
poetry as this to read. Mr. Alfred Burroughs, in the opening 
article, gives a startling exposition of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
power; “ Z” is glad Mr. Chamberlain is captured and in harness, 
and hopes much from him if he will leave electioneering. The 
Hon. Robert Lyttelton has some interesting things to say 
about “ W. G.” ;and Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, in his short paper 
on Huxley, makes a point which apparently cannot be made 
too often, judging by the wilful nonsense which is written 
about evolution every day. “In the true sense of the 
word ‘chance’ did not exist for Darwin and Huxley.” 
“Etc. the Younger” compares the colonizing system of 
England and France—if England can be said to have a 
system—and points out that France “can do everything with a 
colony except provide it with colonists.” The French are there- 
fore playing dog-in-the-manger in Africa and the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. There is a short story, “The Wolf’s Life,” by Mr. 
Robert S. Hichens. 


The writer of “ Depression Corrected” in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” first assures us that the complaints of depression are 
unfounded (proving his case by income-tax and other figures), 
and then shows that the remedies (Socialism, Protection, 
Bimetallism) are no remedies. Darwin, Haeckel, and Weis- 
mann are attacked in a review of Mr. Bateson’s “ Materials for 
the Study of Variation” and Mr. Beddard’s “ Animal Colora- 
tion.” Mr. Bateson concludes that the study of variation dis- 
poses of natural selection as an explanation of “all perfection and 
definiteness of form,”and Mr. Beddard’s work goes todisprove the 
doctrines of “ protective and warning coloration,” “mimicry,” 
and “sexual selection.” It is well to protest against the philo- 
sophical or moral conclusions of certain men of science, but it is 
dangerous to attack their unwarrantable conclusions by 
bringing evidence from other men of science to prove that their 
scientific foundation was wrong, and something of this danger 
appears at the beginning and end of this interesting article. The 
reviewer of Mr. Martineau’s biography of Sir Bartle Frere con- 
cludes that ultimately he was right, both in his Indian frontier 
policy and his Cape policy, but that in both cases he was 
premature. There is a paper on Stevenson, and a criticism of 
“The Foundations of Belief,” which, if it is rather late, is more 
readable than most of its predecessors, chiefly because the 
writer talks a good deal about Kant. 


The leading article in the “ Investors’ Review ” gives a list of 
companies directed by various members of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. These directorships should be given up durin 
office, the writer says, even if the companies are perfectly rome | 
and not likely to be concerned in legislation. An article 
describing the corrupt state of Uruguay is almost incredible, 
and to the heartless, who are not concerned in any way, it will 
read like a page from some extra’ agant burlesque. 


The “Church Quarterly’s” most important article is an 
onslaught on Christian Socialism. If the writer had kept to his 
chief point, namely, that Socialism has nothing to do with 
Christianity, he would have been more convincing ; but he goes 
on, in a small way, te show that it is immoral in itself, and that 
even if it were moral it could only establish itself by iniquity. 


“ Bibliographica” opens with a sumptuously illustrated pa 
on “ Little Gidding Bindings,” by Mr. Cyril Davenport, and Mr. 
Kristeller continues his article on “Florentine Book-Illustra- 
tions,” with more examples of exquisite cuts 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER he ye begins on October 1st with an Introductory 
at 4 p.M., by Mr. A. P. Laurigz. The Annual Dinner will be held in thee e 
at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. MALCOLM i te vetng 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 } will be awarded by Examination on September 24th 
*Five of £52 10s.) and 25th. 
* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. 


There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to students without 
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and De s of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and Pw. hg ee we Terrace, W. Terms 
may be had on application to the Warden, Mr, Roughton. 


CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it. This new 
wing will provide a new Out- Patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in by and 
a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will then be close to 
their work and directly under the influence of the Medical School, 


HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physicians— Sir Edward Sieveking, M.D., Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S 
(Accoucheur). 
Consulting H. Smith, H. Howard Hayward 
Physicians—Sir W. H. Broadbent, Bart., M. Dr. rey: Dr. Lees (Ow 
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For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 
P. FIELD, Dean. 
. P. LUFF, ’M.D., Sub-Dean. 
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PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO: 

Managers: {INDERSON, ANDERSON 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 
The Steamship “ GARONNE,” 3876 tons register, will leave London, 27th August, 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, the BALTIC CANAL, &c. 
Arriving back in London, 25th September. Fares 40 to 60 guineas. 
MARSEILLES AND GIBRALTAR. 
From London by Railway to Dover, thence v/d@ Calais and Paris to Marseilles, thence by 


steamship ‘* Cuzco,” vid Gibraltar and Plymouth, to London, 
Passengers can leave London on or before the 12th August, and are back on the 21st Angust. 
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and Class to Marseilies, and 1st Class by * Cuzco,” £16. 
end Class throughout, £13. 


String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine, 


| {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue. 


For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 
End Branch , 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. . 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 

IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


‘*THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“‘security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must thi 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANGE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 


A. SMITHER, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
S UN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £393,622,400. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . 
154 


£20,000,000. 


The List will close on or before 12 noon on Tuesday, 
the 6th August, for Town and Country. 


Rhodesia Gold Reefs (Purdon’s), Ltd. 


CAPITAL - - £75,000, 


In 75,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 35,000 Shares will be 
alloted to the Vendor in part payment of the purchase Price, 
and 40,000 Shares are now offered for public subscription. 
Payable 2s. 6d. on Application; 7s. 6d. on Allotment; 5s. per 
Share 30th September; 5s. per Share 30th November, 1895. 
Shares may be paid upin full. The Articles of Association provide for the issue 
of Share Warrants to Bearer. 

Directors, 

CHARLES McCULLOCH, Esq., 7 India Buildings, Liverpool (Director 
Afrikander Gold Mining Company, Limited). 

CHARLES H. LANGMEAD, Esq., Hillsboro, Lawrie Park Road, 
Sydenham, S.E. 

J. G. SMITH, Esq., Wiggen Hall, Watford (Director Henderson's 
Transvaal Estates, Limited). 

F, E. HARMAN, Esq., F.G.S., M.I.M. & M., 20 Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington, W. (formerly Geological Expert to the Bechuanaland 
Exploration Company, Limited). 

Local Representative 
FRANK A, PURDON, Esq., Buluwayo, South Africa. 


Bankers. 

MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COM- 
PANY, LiMiTED, 75 Cornhill, London, E.C., Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Branches. 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Liutrep, Buluwayo, South 
Africa. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. CUTCLIFFE, LEY & McCULI.OCH, 7 Adam's Court, Old 
Broad Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. HEPBURN, SON & CUTCLIFFE, Bird-in-Hand Court, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 


Auditors. 
Messrs. FORD, RHODES & FORD, 23 College Hill, E.C. 


Secretary (pro “em.) 
W. A. STEARNS. 


Offices (fro tem.) 
23 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
Sew ~ Company is formed to purchase 220 Gold Claims in Matabeleland 

(equivalent to over 6 miles ofreef), and to develop and deal with these 

and other properties. 

The properties have all been selected with great care, and are located in 
the well-known districts of Selukwe, Bembesi, Umzingwani and Buluwayo, 
being distributed over a wide area of guld-bearing country. 

The reefs in question are indicated by extensive remains of ancient work- 
ings, consisting of open workings and shafts, which have hitherto been an 
almost infallible guide to prospectors in the discovery of valuable properties. 

The particulars contained in this Prospectus, and the annexed description 
of claims, have been supplied py Mr. Frank A. Purdon, the Vendor, a 
gentleman holding a high position and reputation in Buluwayo; and by 
the Prospectors who originally selected the claims. It will be seen there- 
from that the claims have been acquired in some of the best Gold districts 
of the country, and are of a highly promising and valuable character. 

Mr. Purdon has such confidence in the value of the properties now about 
to be acquired by the Company that he has offered to act as its Local 
Representative without salary until actual profits are being earned. 

The ‘‘ Lockwood,” ‘‘ Raehills,” ‘‘ Snowball,” and ‘‘ Tlangashauna " 
claims in the Bembesi District, 60 in all, were pegged out by Messrs. G. F. 
Hope Johnstone and H. E. Hunter, men of experience in the country and 
in other parts of the world in prospecting for gold, who, in their report, 
state 

LocKWOOD (30).— Zhe guarts on the old dumps shows visible freely 
and pans well. 

TLANGASHAUNA (10).— The pieces of quart: surrounding the shaft 
contain visible gold of a very coarse nuggetty character, and an 
very rich, 

SNOWBALL (10).—T7he dumps pan well. 

RAEHILLS (10).— The quarts lying on the dumps panning well, the 
gold being coarse, the stone showing visible freely. P 

The ‘‘ Lady Midas” Reef—2o claims in. the Buluwayo District—pros- 
pects are regarded as excellent. Here the old workings are very continuous, 
and for some distance there is a double set, showing that the ancients 
worked two parallel reefs. This reef, being on the same line, it is believed 
may be a continuation of the ‘‘ Criterion” Reef, which recently sold for a 
large sum. 

The following 110 claims were selected by Mr. Frederick Storrier, the 
discoverer of the ‘‘ Queen's” and a number of properties owned by the 
Willoughby’s Consolidated Company. The ‘‘ Lion” claims—(1o)—in the 
Umazingwani district, is situated near valuable holdings owned by the 
Matabele Gold Reef and Estates Company ; the ‘‘ Acorn” (20), ** Capri- 
corn” (20), ‘‘ Acacia” (30), ‘‘ Longago"’ (20) and ‘‘ Brokers” (10) Claims 
are in the Selukwe district, in which are situated the ‘‘ Bonsor,” ‘* Tebeque,”” 
‘* Dunraven,” ‘‘Sheba,” ‘‘ Bongola” and other well-known reefs. Old 
workings led to the discovery of the whole of these, which have since 
turned out well. Wood and water are abundant. 

As the properties to be acquired are sufficient to warrant the formation of 
several Companies, it is intended as claims are developed to sell them. 
This Company would receive a substantial interest in such subsidiary 
Companies. 

The British South Africa ve aay has granted the Company the 
right to locate 150 Gold Claims within the Chartered Company's territories 
south of the Zambesi. 

The amount reserved for Working Capital is £35,000, which it is con- 
sidered will amply suffice for testing the 220 claims, for locating the 150 
claims, and for the development of such of the 370 claims as may prove to 
be of exceptional merit. 

Applications for Shares should be made on forms accompanying the 
eee and sent with the amount of the deposit to the Company's 

kers. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s London Bankers and eaten, Brokers, Solicitors, and at the. 
Company's Offices, 
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The LIST for APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 7th August, at Twelve o'clock, 
for London, the Country, and Abroad. 


THE 


BETHANGA GOLDFIELDS, LIMITED. 


IN THE WELL-KNOWN GOLD-MINING DISTRICT OF BEECHWORTH, VICTORIA, 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, 


CAPITAL £300,000, divided into 60,000 Eight per Cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, having priority 
as to capital and interest, and redeemable, at the option of the Company, at any time after the Ist January, 
1898, on six months’ notice at £1 5s. each, and 240,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which the Vendor 
has agreed to accept £200,000 in Ordinary Shares, credited as fully paid up, in part payment of the 


purchase price. 


ISSUE of 60.00 EIGHT PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES of £1 each, and 40,000 ORDINARY SHARES of 4: each at par. 
Payable as follows :—Preference Shares : ss. on Application ; 5s. on Allotment ; 
10s. within two months, Ordinary Shares: 5s. on Application ; 5s. on Allot- 
ment ; balance by calls of 5s, at two months. 

Of the proceeds of the present issue £50,000 will be devoted to working capital. 
Note.—The net profits, shown on Manager’s Statement, have already reached 
£1020 per month, and the Directors expect to pay dividends on the Preference 

Shares quarterly. 


Directors. 
Cotone. LAWRENCE HEYWORTH, J.P., Ormsby Hall, Alford, Lincolnshire 
(Chairman of the South Wales Coiliery Company and tre Croesus South 
United Gold Mines, Limited, &c.), Chairman, 
Sir HENRY CARTWRIGHT, 1 Courtfield Gardens, S.W., and 2 Essex Court, 
Temple, E.C, (Director of the South Wales Colliery Company). 
H. SETON-KARR, Esq., M.P., J.P., 12 Lower Sloane Street, 5.W. (Chairman 
of the Emperor Gold Mines, Limited). 
Coronet F. MURRAY, Sheniey House, Bletchley. 
S. HERBERT COX, Esq. (Messrs. Bainbridge, Seymour & Co., Mining 
Engin-ers), 13 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 
Local Board in Melbourne. 
Tue Hon. Joun A. WALLACE, M.L.C., Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
ALBERT BEAVER, Esg., Merchant, Melbourne. 


* F. E. HARRIS, Esq., E.1.M. and M., London, M.I.M.E., Aust., Adelaide, — 


South Australia. 
® Will join the Board after allotment, and represent the Company in Australia. 


ankers. 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., 
Limited, 50 Cornhill, £.C. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Paris—YVO BOSCH, Esq., 10 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

Solicitors.—Messxs. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 9 Staple Inn, W.C. 
Auditors.—Messrs. FOX, SISSONS & CO., 9 Austin Friars, E.C. 
Brokers.—Messrs. D. L. THOMSON & CO., 7 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C., and 

Stock Exchange. 
Soaiery and Offices.—A. G. HAMMOND, Esgq., 52 New Broad Street, 


London 


The statements contained in the Prospectus are made on the faith of the Reports 
accompanying the Prospectus, and on information given to the Directors of the 
Company by Mr. F. E. Harris. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to acquire, develop, and work the extensive and valu- 

able gold mining properties held under leases from the Crown, containing 522 acres 
of auriferous land, comprised and described in :— 

MINING LEASES. A. 


R P. 
No. 3344, Beechworth, containing . ‘iia 
No. 652, « 89 3 3% 
No. 739 ” ” . . . . 68 oOo 7 
No. 2495, ” ” « §8 3 39 
N 9 t o 


0. 1667, ” : 
together with the engines, boilers, plant, machinery, tools, air compressors, calcining 
furnaces, workshops, laboratory, offices, and manager's residence, the whole forming 
a well-organized going concern. 

Beechworth, the district in which the “‘ Bethanga” Mine is situated, is one of the 
oldest and best-known gold-mining districts in Victoria. The mine is reached in 
nine hours by rail from Melbourne to Wodonga Station, on the main line to Sydney, 
and thence by a branch line of railway to Bethanga siding, which is four and a half 

m.les from the mine. 

The properties now comprised in the Bethanga Mine were formerly held and 
worked under several separate claims, eight mills were at work crushing the ore 
from the various mines, and large profits were realized by the owners as long as the 
free milling ore lasted. 

When the refractory ore was met with the former owners not possessing any pro- 
cess of satisfactorily treating this ore, disposed of their holdings to the present 
Vendors, who, after the expenditure of a very large amount in experiments ex- 
tending over several years, eventually adapted a method of treating the refractory 
ore with the highly satisfactory result of extracting over per cent of the gold 
and copper. This process has been worked only since Tesenher last, and the 
average assay of 1090 tons of ore, including 108 tons of old tailings, which only 
averaged radwt. rgr. per ton, treated since then is 10z. r4dwt, 15gr. of fine gold 
per ton, the net profit upon which has been £2 16s. per ton. But it should be 
stated that in January, 1895, a considerable sum of money was spent on capital 
account in laying in Winter stores, &c., otherwise the month's returns would have 
beza ona par with the previous month. The appliances for treating the ore having 
been constantly improved since November last, it may be fairly assumed that a net 
profit of over £3 per ton will be realized upon future work. It appears from Mr, 
Maclurcan’s figures, the net profit for April (including the tailings) shows £3 13s. 6d. 
per ton, and exclusive of the latter it was over £4 per ton. 

Very large quantities of ore of the quality indicated above are in sight of the 
mine, (See Report made by Reginald A. F. Murray, Esq., F.G.S., London, 
Government Geo + ge of Victoria.) The ore ready for extraction is far in excess of 
the quantity capable of being treated by present mpd and, with the £50,0co 
which is to be raised by the present issue for working capital, it is proposed to so 
increase the plant and appliances by means of more eeneen, rock-driiling appli- 
ances, tramways, &c., so as to permit the treatment of 100 tons of ore per day. 
Taking 300 working days per annum, and allowing 65 days for accidents and unfore- 
seen stoppages, and estimating the net profit only at the average rate now being 
realized—viz. £2 16s. per ton, there should be a net profit of £54,coo per annum, 
equal to 28 per cent on the total capital of the Company. 

In the foregoing estimate no account has been taken of the by-products—viz., 
copper and arsenic, which, together with the manufacture on the spot of sulphuric 
acid necessary for the chlorination process, combined with the economy resulting 
from work upon a larger scale, it is reasonable to assume wili, upon the completion 
of the proposed extensions, not fall far short of £ 100,000 per annum. 

Attention is particularly drawn to the reports of the eminent authorities, Messrs. 
Reginald A. F. Murray and the late J. Cosmo Newbery, C.M.G., as to the immense 
bodies of rich ore available and the efficiency of the process now in use for treating 
the same. Another feature worthy of notice in this mine is the great length of lod 
«comprising a distance of some 6} miles, as shown upon the Government plant, _= 
their unusual continuity and payable nature throughout.—(Vide reports.) The 
-extent of the property will in the near future make it available for subdivision and 
the formation of subsidiary Companies, whereby large protits should accrue to 
Shareholders. 

There is a plentiful supply on the spot of excellent spring water, timber for mining 
d fuel is abundant and cheap in the immediate vicinity. Good mining 
— is available at £2 2s. per week per miner, rers’ wages at a proportionately 

wer rate. 


The proximity of the railway provides a cheap and expeditious method of transport 
to and from the mines. 
RETURNS made by Vendors showing number of tons treated, assay value of ore 
and tailings, and gold recovered at the Bethanga Mine : 


Lossin | 

Weight Assay Assay sawdust | Gold 

Date. of ore value of | value of | filters per bullion 
treated, ore. | tailings. ton of ore | obtained, 

treated. 
1894. Tn. ct. qr. | Oz. dt. gs. | Oz. dt. gs. | Oz. dt. gs. | Oz. dt. gs. 
Nov. . « « 15 3 3 1 19 14 o24| © 2 6 248 14 0 
129 3 1 2 4 16 289 5 
1895. } 

i ‘2. 153 8 3 116 3 o 1 22 o20 258 14 9 
163 1 0 271 | o 316 020 302 0 Oo 
March .. 217 12 0 21% o 112 386 19 12 
40 60 016 o 112 2312 5 
April. . . | 204 0 © 2 8 23 o 216 | 0 2 0 | 452 512 


Nore.—The gold from sawdust filters is recovered from time to time. The raw 
ore from the mine undergoes a loss of 23 per cent in calcination, The 40 tons 6 cwt. 
treated in March, and 68 tons ro cwt. in April, were tailings accumulated some years 
back from service ores. There are some denneds of tons of these, which are very 
cheaply treated, and yield a handsome profit. In February, open-air calcined ore 
was treated, hence larger loss in tailings. .Average assay of ore, 202. sdwt. ragr. 

r ton, 
ie will be seen from Mr. Murray's Report that this average approximately coincides 
with his sampling : 
STATEMENT supplied by the Vendor's Manager, showing Receipts and Expen- 

diture and Profits at the Bethanga Mine since November, 1894 :— 


Date. | Expenses. | Receipts. Se Remarks, 
Memo.—The month of Januarv, 
1854. 4s 4) d| £ d.| 1895,would have shown 2 net profit 
quite equal or better than Decem- 
Nov...) 789 13 5| 95514 9| 166 1 4| ber, 1894, but for amounts spent 
on laying in a portion of the Win- 
Dec... .| 579 8 6/1128 549 2! ter stock of firewood, permanent 
works, such as roadmaking, and 
1895. which would not be necessary to 
do again for a long time, and 
Jan. ..| 980 18 0 | 1047 9 11 66 11 11 | which being done by our own men 
could not be very well deducted 
Feb. . .| 1132 12 0 | 1700 19 6| 568 7 6! or dissected from the wages 
account. In addition to this, the 
March .| 908 0 0| 1609 5 ©} 7or 5 ©| outputof gold would have been 
larger but for a delay occasioned 
April. .| 905 14 2] 1907 © ©| 10| by waiting for material.—(Signed) 

MACLURCAN. 


It will be seen that since November, when profits began to be made, the returns 
have steadily increased, although the profit of January is smaller. This is, how- 
ever, accounted for on Mr. Maclurcan’s memo. The — all through have been 
really larger, as capital expenditure, in erection of furnaces, &c., is included 
throughout in the working expenses, 

Cost of Treatment of Ore from the Bethanga Mine by the Chlorination Process now 


in use. 

Items. 
Damping of ore, filling andemptying vats . . +. + © 30 
Wagesandchemicals . « + Omg 


Total 
(Signed) THOS. MARTIN, Mine Manager. 
It is confidently expected that this cost will be reduced when the works are en- 
larged to cuanenal eave of 100 tons per day. Total cost of mining and treatment 
when larger works are erected will probably not exceed £2 15s. pzr ton. 
ASSAYS of Samples of Ore from Main Shaft in the South Gift Tunnel, 
Bethanga Mine, 


Oz.dwt.gs. Oz.dwt.gs. 
1893. December 20th Gold 3 5 8 Silver 12 16 per ton 
1894. May gth . « 2 16 19 I 4 2 
1894. July 7th . 2 88 ” 
1894. October 13th. », 2 7 ” 2 19 '5 
1895. March 3) @ 2 ” 


Average Gold 2 10 8 Silver s: 3 83 » 
(Signed) THOS. MARTIN, Mine Manager. 

The following Agreements have been entered into—viz. an Agreement dated 30th 
March, 1895, between the Wallace Bethanga Copper and Gold Mining Company 
(Limited) (the Vendor Company) of the one part, and Frederick Edward Harris of 
the other part, and an Agreement dated 19th July, 1895, between the said Frederick 
Edward Harris and Percy Edward Pearson as Trustee for the Company, whereby 
the Vendor, in consideration of an Allotment to him of £200,000 in fully paid Shares 
in the Company, and £50,000 in cash or Shares, or partly in cash and partly in 
Shares, as may be hereafter agreed with the Directors, agrees to transfer to the 

pany the af id properti-s, free from all incumbrances. 

The originals of the within-mentioned Reports, Statements of Accounts, and 
Assays, together with most complete plans, can be seen at the Offices of the Com- 
pany. The Contracts mentioned above, and the Memorandum and Articles of 
Asssociation of the Company, can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors to the 
Company. 

yes 2 for Shares should be made on the forms accompanying the pro- 

ectus, and together with a deposit of 5s. per Share should be forwarded to the 

kers of the Company before the 7th day of August, 1895, on which date the 
Subscription List will be closed. : 

Prospectuses and forms of application for Shares may be obtained from the 
Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, or S y to the Company. i 

If no allotment be made, all application money will be returned im full. . 

London, July agth, 1895. 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK AND 
Honorary Secretaries PERCY R. POCOCK. 


aoe Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS, To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an incqme not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s, 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Jreasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


_ INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-ouT. 
(3) Emicrarion. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society 2 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo Secretary. 

Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cheques should be crossed “Lloyds Bank, Limited, 54 


St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. (gro fem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries 1s. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE, 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


ter OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare cf the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 

Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 

school. 
The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 

3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 

5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be among 4 received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS ‘“‘ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricut Hoy. rue EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Eso. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esa. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “‘ Chichester” Tender. on the Thames. 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 

In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 
and women, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purehase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 


By 


XUM 
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LONDON & GOUNTY BANKING CO., LTD. 


Established in 1836, and registered in 1880 under “ The 
Companies Acts, 1862 to 1879." 


CAPITAL - - = £8,000,000, 


In 100,000 Shares of £80 Each, 


REPORT adopted at the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL ME2TING, the 
1st August, 1895. 


WILLIAM ANASTASIUS JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the Balance-sheet for 
the Half-year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after paying 
interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, and allowing £28,468 19s. 6d. for rebate on bills not due, the net 
profits amount to £200,916 15s. 11d. This sum, added to £65,502 05. 4d., 
the balance brought forward from last account, produces a total of 
£266,418 16s. 3d. 

The Directors have declared an Interim Dividend for the half-year of ro 
per cent, which will require £200,000, leaving the sum of £66,418 163. 3d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account, 

The Dividend, £2 per share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the 
Hea‘ Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 12th August. 


BALANCE SHEET 
of the London and County Banking Co., Ltd., 30th June, 1895. 
Debtor. £ a 
s. . 


To Capital subscribed £8,000,000 Paid 
up ‘ . 


s. 


2,000,000 0 O 
1,000,000 O 


Due bythe Bank on Current Accounts, 
on Deposit Accounts, with Interest 
accrued, Circular Notes, &c. ° 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered 
by Cash or Securities or Bankers’ 
Guarantees . . 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after 
making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts. ° 


37,628,235 9 4 


3,187,781 17 8 

28,468 19 6 

65,502 0 4 

200,916 15 II 
266,418 16 3 


Creditor. 
a & s. ad 
By Cash at the Head Office and 
Branches, and with Bank of 
Loans at Callandat Notice, covered 
by Securities. 


4,843,923 II 4 


2,999,175 2 7 

———_ 7,834,098 13 11 
Investments, viz. :— 

Consols (2} per Cent) registered 
and in Certificates, New 2} per 
Cents and Exchequer Bonds 
(£6,556,991 7s. 11d.); Canada 
4 per Cent Bonds, Egyptian 3 
per Cent Bonds, and Turkish 4 
per Cent Bonds Guaranteed by 
the British Government . 

India Government Stock and De- 
bentures, and India Government 
Guaranteed Railway Stock ° 

Metropolitan and other Corpora- 
tion Stocks, Debenture Bonds, 
English Railway Debenture Stock 
and Colonial Bonds . 

Other Securities. ° 


7,206,286 9 2 


653,097 3 9 


1,291,476 17 1 
10,080 O 5 


9,160,940 IO 5 


Discounted Bills Current 
Advances to Customers at the Head 
Office and Branches .' ; ° 


12,724,731 


10,751,951 10 O 


23,476,682 12 8 


Liabilities of Customers for Dratts 
accepted by the Bank (as per 

Freehold Premises in Lombard 
Street and Nicholas Lane, Free- 
hold and Leasehold Property at 
the Branches, with Fixtures and 
Fittings . 


3,187,781 17 8 


444,110,905 2 9 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Dr. 
To Interest paid to Customers. + 36,691 19 2 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and 
Branches, including Income Tax on Profits and 
Salaries . ° + 230,361 16 7 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account - 28,468 19 6 
Dividend ro per cent for the Half-Year 200,000 o o 
Balance carried forward . ° + 66,418 16 3 
266,418 16 3 
£561,941 11 6 
Cr. 


@ 
By Balance brought forward from last Account . ° the °o 4 
Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making frovision 
for Bad and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate, 
£25,115 19s. 4d, brought from 31st December last . 496,439 11 2 


£561,041 11 6 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING CO., LTD.—conid. 


Examined and audited by us, 
(Signed) HANBURY BARCLAY, Audit Committee 
WM. A. JONES, 
W. G. RATHBONE, Directors. 
W. HOWARD, Joint 
JAS. GRAY, ‘General 
J. B. JAMES, Managers. 


JAS. GRAY, Chief. Accountant. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
15th July, 1895. 


We have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet, and Profit and Loss 
Account, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks 
there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also 
examined the several Books end Vouchers showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, 
and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated; and 
we are of opinion this Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are full 
and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true and correct view of the 
Company's affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 

(Signed) HY. GRANT, 
HENRY GUNN, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
July, 1895. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING CO., LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the 
Company at the rate of 10 per cent for the Half-year ending 30th June, 
1895, will be PAYABLE to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 
21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after 
Monday, the rath inst. 

By order of the Board. W. HOWARD, oint 
JAS. GRAY, } General 


} Auditors. 


21 LOMBARD STREET, 2nd August, 1895 J.B. JAMES, / Alanagers. 
EDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE Per Deven 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d. 
at much higher prices. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, 9s. 


the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
all over the country, gives us additional confidence in submit- 
ting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of better wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, ‘70, '74, '77, '78, ‘80, '84, '88, '89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 
6G Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


BOOKS 


The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


No. 8. AUGUST, 1895. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 
Harris on 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY: 


100,009, Si Augustus 

FIRST EDITION Opera. ROW READY. 
100,000. The Royal Society of 

FIRST EDITION Musicians. NOW READY. 
100,000. The Late J. T. Carrodus on 

FIRST EDITION Violin Playing. NOW READY. 
100,000. And numerous other in- 

FIRST EDITION teresting contributions by NOW READY. 
100,000. well-known writers. 

FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 
100,000. MUSIC. 

FIRST EDITION 1. “A Song of Long Ago” NOW READY. 
100,000. (Song). 

FIRST EDITION 2. ‘‘My Heart and Lute” NOW READY. 
100,000. (Song). 

FIRST EDITION 3 Bonny Lad” NOW READY. 
100,000, (Song). 

FIRST EDITION 4 “It was a_ Liner” NOW READY. 
100,000. (Chanty). 

FIRST EDITION 5. ““Ordered to the Fray” NOW READY. 
100,000. (Song). 

FIRST EDITION 6. “The Starfi-h and the NOW READY. 
100,000. Crabs” (Children’s 

FIRST EDITION Song). NOW READY. 
100 000. 7. “ First Menuetto” 

FIRST EDITION (Pianoforte Solo). NOW READY, 
100,000. 8. “‘Air de Ballet” (Piano 

FIRST EDITION forte Solo). NOW READY, 
100,000 9. “ The Posy” (Waltz). 

FIRST EDITION ao. “The Strand” ( NOW READY. 
100,000. March), 

FIRST EDITION 11. “ Dance Francaise ” | NOW READY. . 
100,000. (Pianoforte Duet). 

FIRST EDITION 12. “Menuet de Berenice” NOW READY. 
100.000. (Handel - Transcribed 

FIRST EDITION for Violin and Piano-| NOW READY. 
100,0¢0, forte). 


Price Siapence, Post Free, Ninepence, 


GEQRGE NEWNES, Liuitep, Lonpon, W.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GEN ENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
a INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly ,;W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST 1895. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION: 
* (1) WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? By the Rev. J. Guinness RoGers, 
D.D. 


(2) THE ROUT OF THE FADDISTS._ By Epvwarp Dicey, C.B, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Right Hon. Lorp Rips.espace. 
THEOLOGICAL PESSIMISM. By Freperic Harrison. 
ORGEAS AND MIRADOU (a Dream of Provence). By Freperick WepMorE. 
NEW BRITISH MARKETS: 

(t) WESTERN CHINA. By Ho rt S. Hatrert. 

(2) TIBET. BvC. E. D. Brack. 
SPENCER VERSUS BALFOUR. By Professor Sr. GeorGe Mivart. 
THE PRISON COMMITTEE REPORT. By Sir Epmunp pu Cang, K.C.B. 
STARS AND MOLECULES. By the Rev. Epmunp Lepcer (Gresham Lecturer 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AMERICA. (Witha Prize Essay.) By Miss 
Anne M. Ear.e. 

A DIALOGUE ON THE DRAMA. By H. A. Kennepy. 

THE OLD-AGE HOMES IN AUSTRIA. By Miss Eviru Setvers. 

A DEFENCE OF PRAYER (in Reply to Mr. Norman Pearson). By the Rev. 
Barry, D.D. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Conrents. AUGUST. PRICE 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 

A Royal Residence in Ireland. By St. Loz Srracuey. 

The Making of Ministries. By A Conservative M.?. 

The Autumn Holiday. By H. D. Trati.. 

Routes in Africa. By Captain F. D. Lucarp, C.B. 

The Literature of Cookery. By Colonel Kenney I[ERBERT 
(Wyvern). 

Empiricism in Politics. By T. Mackay. 

The Fruit Farming Fiasco in California. By J. L. MACDONALD. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


Bart. 
The Case of Madame de Douhault. By J. J. Brown. 
Cartridges. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Fraternal France, By Admiral MAXsE. 
Second Edition of the July Number containing Lord Houghton's 
article Ireland Unvisited” now ready, 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Streer, W.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. POST FREE, FOURTEENPENCE. 


THE INVESTORS REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 

CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

THE DIRECTORSHIPS HELD BY LORD SALISBURY’S 
NIS ° 
THE AUSTRALIAN RECONSTRUCTED BANKS. 
THE PRESENT CORRUPT STATE OF URUGUAY. 
‘THE MEXICAN RAILWAY, 
MORE BRILLIANT “CHARTERED” FINANCE, 
INSURANCE INVESTMENTS IN THE COLONIES. 
RUSSIA'S LATEST INVASION. 
HIRED BUCKET SHOP” TOUTS. 
tHE CANADIAN POLITICAL CRISIS. 
THE weet FREEHOLD LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF 
ION, 

43. KYNOCH & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
THE BANK OF MONTREAL, 


&c., &e. 
Subscription Price, Fourteen Shillings per annum, 
WILSONS & MILNE, 29 Parernoster Row. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
ecitor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘ realists." But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris’s work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township an ining camp than we find in ‘The 
Shc riff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
“It e three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. y are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
+ pectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” — 7imes. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street;Strand, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & G0.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
Notice.—7he SECOND EDITION of 


THE LIFE OF S12 JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
Bart., K.C.S.I., Brother, LESLIE 


STEPHEN, wth 2 Portraits, demy Svo, 16s., 
7s now ready. 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


NOTICE.—The Second Volume of the Series, 


LYRE AND LANCET. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, price 3s., IS NOW READY. 
From the G/obe.—‘* A sort of country-house comedy, in which the characterization 
and a are wonderfully true to life. The little book is amusing from beginning 
to end.” 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 2s., is 


The Story of Bessie Costrell, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
From the 7imes.—“ There are masterly touches and striking sentences in many 
pases of this little volume. . . . Mrs. Hump'iry Ward’s admirers will say that she 
as seldom written with more force than in describing the tardy remorse of the hard, 
unrelenting husband.” 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


The Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON’S New Book. 
COND EDITION 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: a 


Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. C. Wettpon, Head-Master of 
Harrow School. 
From the World.“ Will be read by everybody, and admired by all from various 
points of view and for many reasons.” 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, The Annals 


of a Little London House. By “‘ Jack Easet,” sometime Puanch's Roving 
Correspondent. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The 7imes.—‘ Auother pleasant little volum:.” Black and White.—“ Decidedly 
a book for lazing over in a hammock on a sum ner’s afternoon.” 
Now ready, CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. 
8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 23, 6d. 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER. By Percy 


AnpreaeF, Author of “ The Mask and the Man,” &c. 


Loxpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., rs WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


AUGUST. 


A STRONG SECOND CHAMBER. By Professor E. S. Beesty. 
TIMELY TRUIHS FOR THE “INS” AND “OUTS.” By Kosmo Wit- 
KINSON. 
BOURGET'S “ANDRE CORNELIS.” By Russett P. Jaconus. 
BOER, AFRICANDER, AND BRITON. Part Il. By Major F. I, Ricarpe- 
Seaver, F.R.S. (Edin.). 
MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Sipney Low. 
COMMON SENSE AND CRIME. By Lasterr Browne, 
LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By W. L. Srosarr. 
RAILWAY BATTERIES. By Col. Boxatt. 
BEAUTY AND SANITY. By Vernon Lez. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN: 
(1) The Case for Norwegian Liberalism. By Professor Sars. 
(2) A King’s Scheme of Scandinavian Unification. Ey Cart Srewers. 
THE SPECTROSCOPE IN RECENT CHEMISTRY. By R. A. GreGory. 
ELEANORA DUSE, By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY: 
(t) Some Personal Characteristics. Y Hon, E. C. Broprick. 
(2) As Anthropologist. By Prof. E.. B. Tytor. 
(3) As Biologist. By A Strupent or Science. 
(4) As Philosopher. By W. L. Courtney. 


Contains the DETECTIVE STORY by 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ Pembroke,” ‘‘ A New England Nuo,” “ Jane Field,” &c., 
entitled “ THE LONG ARM,” which won 
THE GREAT PRIZE OF £400, 


against 3000 Competitors, offered for the best Detective Story, by the 
Bacheller Syndicate of American Newspapers. 


This number also contains 
FIVE OTHER COMPLETE STORIES BY 
IAN MACLAREN, C. E. RAIMOND, F. C. PHILIPS, 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, and EDWIN W. PUGH. 
And continuations of the Two Serials: 
Bret Harte’s IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS; and 
VioLET Hunt's A HARD WOMAN. 


*,* The price of the volume, containing the first four numbers o, 
CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE, bound in a highly decorative cloth c:se, in 
colours and gold and gilt top, is 4s. The case for binding can be had 
separately, 15, 6d., by post, 15. 9d. 


“CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LOonpon. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kipp. 
New and Cheaper Edition. (Thirteenth Thousand.) Revised, with a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Spectator (March 3, 1894).—‘‘ We do not often devote a leader to a book, 
but we have an impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd's book, ‘ Social Evolu- 
tion,’ may have wide political as well as social effects. At all events, it 
marks a turning-point in the social controversy which is raging all around 
us, shaking parties, preoccupying the press, and developing a new series of 
phenomena in politics, often of a dangerous and sometimes of an amazing 
character.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean 
of Winchester. In Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—'* The two volumes are full of matter that help us 
more fully to understand and better to appreciate a vigorous and able 
ity.” 
EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volume. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. Seetey, 


K.C.M.G., Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. By N. Mens- 


CHUTKIN, Professor in the University of St. Petersburg. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, under the supervision of the Author, 
by JAMEs LocKEe. Medium 8vo, 175s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


PHYSICS. By ALFRED DANIELL, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer on 
Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. Third Edition. 7th 
Thousand. Med. 8vo, ars. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS. 
Pocket Edition. Vols. I. and 1I. Now Ready. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d, each. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. An 


Autobiography. With a Prefatory Memoir by Thomas Hughes, (.C. 
POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Harp- 
ING DAvis. With Illustrations by C. D, Gibson. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
The Times.—'‘ A light and amusing summer novel.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


ORMOND. A Tale. By Marra Evcewortn. 
Illustrated by Carl Schloesser. With an Introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, 


AND OTHER VERSES. The Eighth Edition, containing a Glossary for 
English Readers who are not familiar with the Anglo-Indian References. 5s. 


DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. The Breeds suitable, 


their Characteristics and Medical Treatment. By Vero Suaw, Official Judge 
at Dog Shows, and Editor of Canine Section of various Newspapers. The 
Medical Treatment by Captain M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., Author of 
**Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL; or, In the Jungle. 
By Exa. With 80 Illustrations by R. A. STERNDALE, 8s. 6d. Excursions 
into the Districts around an Anglo-Indian Home. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. 5; Illustrations. By Ena. 


Fourth Edition. 6s. : 
Amusingly describing the Tribes of Native Servants in an Anglo-Indian Bungalow. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER: an Indian Naturalist’s 


Foreign Policy. 50 Illustrations. By Ena. Fifth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Describing with much humour and scientific accuracy the Ways of Animals and 
Insects around the Bungalow. 


LAYS OF IND. By AtirH Cueem. Comical, Satirical, 
and Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Ninth Edition 
With 70 Illustrations. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


W. THACKER & Co., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK & Co., Catcutta. 


The Hew Review. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS.—A UGUST. 
. By the Hon, R. H. 
ROMAN WOMEN . @ . By T. E. Brown, 
IN ARCADY By G. S. Srreer. 


. By Commander Rosinson, R.N. 
By Epwin W. Pucu. 
‘PHE NEW JOURNALISM By Evetyn Marcu Puituirrs. 
TWO WAYS OF COLONIZING THE YOUNGER.” 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


By Francis W. Cautrgicp. 
THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT. . . H. Micrar. 
THE WOLPS LIFE. . «© « 


By Hicnens, 
Lonvon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BepForp Street, W.C. 


NAVAL-EXPERTS |. . 
THE ANTERIOR TIME. . 


. 
. 
. . 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


The First Number is now ready,._PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
No. 1. AUGUST 1895. 


A DERBYSHIRE MOOR. 


HE Marquess or GRANBY. 
Illustrated by A. J. Stuart-Wortley 
and A, T! om and from Photo- 
graphs. 
MY FELLOW-POACHER. 
W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated by C. E, Brock. 
SPORT IN THE STOUR. 
Susan, Countess OF MALMESBURY. 


Illustrated by Charles Wh 
and G. W. Hooper. init 


THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLF. 


ORACE HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 


A MORNING AT NEWMARKET. 
LrReD E, T. Watson. 
Tilustrated by G. D. Giles. 
TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA. 
Oris Mycarr. 
With Illustrations supplied by the 
Author. 
OLD SPORTING PRINTS. 
DISTRESS-SIG- 
NAL” SCHEME. C. T. Dent. 
Illustrated G. Willink. 
THE WEST END ON WHEELS. 
Tue Eart or Onsiow. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis and S. 
T. Dadd. 


HARD WICKETS. C. B. Fry, 
NOTES BY “RAPIER.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, — 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
binet Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is the great qualities of Mr. Froude—critical insight, historic imagination, 
moral fervour—which are in the ascendency in his latest, and assuredly, in grace 
and vigour of expression, by no means his least brilliant book. Sir Joun Hawkins, 
Sir Francis Drake, and Sik WALTER RALEIGH—these are the chief English 
seamen whose exploits are described with patriotic enthusiasm and rhetorical skill 
in this fascinating volume.” —.Standard. 


3 vols., Svo, 103. 6d. each. Vol. 111. just published. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: 
A History derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the 
Custody of the Corporation of the City of London. 


By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., 
Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 


4to, 15s. net. 


CHRONICLES OF FINCHAMPSTEAD IN THE 
COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE. 


By WILLIAM LYON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 
By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

With 252 Illustrations, Divs: uf ot Birds and Nests have been drawii by 
E. Lodge, or are from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lodge. Other Illustra- 
tions are by Charles Whymper, G. C. Hindley, &c. 

‘* Of the many books treating of natural history recently published—it is now the 
very season for such wares—none is like to be more popular, and assuredly none is 
more worthy of success than this.”—Black and White. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MATTHEW FORTH. 
By IDA LEMON, Author of “A Pair of Lovers.” 

* The reader can scarcely fail to be impressed by the reality of this book. It is a 
tale of the poor (or what the well-to-do classes call the poor) and of loves which, in 
their way, are common enough. But Miss Lemon has made a real study of her 
people ; they are not stagey; they live and move and have their being in the most 
natural way. The two poor girls who love Matthew Furth are finely drawn, and 
altogether this little novel is much above the average, and is well worth reading.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 

** No one could peruse this novel without feeling that the authoress is a writer 
with the true artistic instinct in her. Her book, despite its Socialism, is one which 
at times rises into the highest regions of imaginative strength. The novel is agvod 
one, and deserves well the praise bestowed upon it.”—Zibera/. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
BAGEHOT'S (WALTER) ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


BAGE HOTS (WALTER) LITERARY STODIES. 
BAGEHOTS (WALTER) BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. 3s, 6d. 
FABLES BY THE LATE R. L. STEVENSON. 
See LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Now ready, Price SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—August. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. | ON a RUSSIAN MOOR. By Frev 


OuteHant. Chaps. 9-12. Wuisuaw. 
FABLES. By the Late R. L. Sreven- | The TRANSPORTING POWER ot 
SON. ‘o be continued.) WATER and the MAKING of 
TO MAY. By Eva Gore Boorn. LAND. By W. H. Wueecer. 
MARSEILLES. fle H,. Potrocx. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
“The THIRD TIME of ASKING.” Anprew Lana. 
By M. E. Francis. 


LONDON AND NEw YoRK: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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An important industry for the further utilization of Peat. The peat bogs of England, Ireland, and Scotland are estimated at 6,000,000 acres. 
, The products manufactured under this Company’s patents have obtained 16 Gold and Silver Medals and other Awards. 
This List Opens on Thursday, August 1, and will Close at or before 12 o’clock on Saturday, the 3rd August, 1895, for both Town and Country. 


OSS LITTER AND PEAT INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


(Moss Litter, Peat Wool, and other Products.) Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of Shareholders 


is limited to the amount of their shares. Capital £225,000, in 225,000 Shares of £1 eac 


The Vendors stipulate that at least 


75,000 fully paid Shares shall be allotted to them in part payment of the purchase consideration, this being the largest amount they are allowed 
to take under the rules of the Stock Exchange. The balance, 150,000 Shares, are now offered for Subscription, payable—as. 6d. per share on 
Application, 7s. 6d. per share on Allotment, 5s. one month after Allotment, 5s. two months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Viscount PARKER, 22 Down Street, Piccadilly, Loadon, W. 
peo H. WATERS, M.D., tor Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
Ajor-GENERAL ROBERT COL (late Mysore Commission, India), The Gables, 
Banstead, Surrey. 
ALFRED W. JACKSON, J.P. (formerly of the firm of John Fraser & Co., 
ney, N.S.W.), 5 Fairholme Road, Kensington, W. 


Syd 4 
" “JOHN BURKE (Director of the Peat Industries Syndicate, Limited), Mayfield, 


ussex. 

*Being interested as a vendor, will join the Board after allotment. 
BanKEers—BROWN, we & CO., 32 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 
Broxers—H. FRISBY & oy Tokenhouse Yard, and Stock Exchange, 

mdon, E.C. 
Soriciror—HENRY F. KITE, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
Avupirors—SAFFERY, SON & CO., 14 oe ion Chambers, London, E.C. 
SEcRETARY (pro tem.)}—AUGUS US TURNER M.A, 
Orrices—32 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Nee Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring, working, or other- 

A wise dealing with the peat deposits, works, machinery and plant, and depots, 
with the stock of raw and manufactured goods, also the valuable patents and patent 
rights (with all future + poy ery for the treatment of peat and peat fibre, which 
are now the property of the Peat Industries Syndicate and of W. Laing Malcolmson, 
and for the purpose of establishing and developing these industries in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. Forty-three patents have already been granted for the following 
countries : Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Sweden and Nor- 
wa Austro-Hungary, Russia, Spain, Italy, she United States of Ameriea, 
and Canada. 

, The peat moors, 1757 acres in extent, with the fully-equipped moss litter factory, are 
situate at Schoeningsdorf, near Meppen, Hanover, con the two fully equipped fac- 
tories for the treatment of fibre and agglomerated materials (the principal of which is 
freehold) at Maastricht, Holland, and the depots at Lingen, Dedemswaert, and Paris. 

‘The Company further acquires : 

‘The fully-paid shares in Société la Béraudine, established in France, now the 
property of the Peat Industries Syndicate (Limite-). 
_ A provisional contract for the sale of the American and Canadian patents, which, 
an the event of the option therein contained being exercised, will realize to this Com- 
pany £50,000, payable half in cash and half in fully paid shares (in a Company to be 

‘ormed), less £1000, the deposit which has already been paid thereon. 

An optional contract relating to the manufacture in France of certain dress 
materials and hygienic flannels, &c., made from this Company's peat wool, under 
which the eminent firm of Messrs, Brion et Paté give this Company the benefit of all 


spinning and weaving machinery and skilled labour under their control, and they ° 


guarantee to deliver the goods so manufactured by them to this Company at actual 
cost. Mr, Paté will undertake the management of this Company's business in 
France for two years at a moderate percentage of the net profits made by th's 
Company in France. 

The Registered Trade Marks. Under these marks 12.000 kilos of this Company's 
surgical dressing have been lately supplied to the military department of the any 
Government for use in the hospitals and for the Madagascar Expedition. 

Large sums of money have been expended upon the acquisition of the peat deposits 
and the erection and equipment of factories, together with plant and machinery for 
manufacturing the products hereafter mentioned upon a commercial basis. Increased 
capital is now required for Bciquette machinery and the extension of the business, 

fue Urivivization or Peat.—Up to within a very limited period the black peat 
ae | was, used locally for fuel and the grey or red peat was entirely neglected. 

he red peat, known as moss litter, has since become the popular bedding for 
horses amongst the large owners on account of its sanitary qualities ; a grave objec- 
tion,.nOwever, to its use was the fibre which it contained, therefore this Company 


; tracts the fibre, which enhances the value of its moss litter. The fibre extracted 


is used under this Company's patents for textile and other purposes. 

Moss Litter.—The value of moss litter for stable purposes has long been established. 
‘The profitable nature of the business is shown by the high dividends paid by moss 
licter companies. 

The demand for moss litter is steadily increasing, as shown by the following table 
of yearly importations, which has been compiled from the Board of Trade Returns, 
and relates to the trade in England alone. 

1891 1892 1893 1894 
Tons 
46.303 2,893 93-4 108,171 

The peat moors at Schoeningsdorf are 1757 abreste extent, and the works there 
are equal t6 an ou‘put of about proce tons of moss litter per annum, exclusive of 
peat fibre and peat powder. t is output, however, can be doubled by a moderate 
outlay in increased machinery. 

The D.rectors purpose to enter into immediate negotiations for acquiring suitable 
peat lands in Ireland and Scotland. 

The “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” gives the area of the peat bogs of Great Britain 
and Ireland at 6,000,000 acres, having an aveenme depth of raft. 

Peat Fibre.—Tnhis bye-product obtained ed the Company’s system of improvin 
moss litter is, from its natural qualities, highly 


antiseptic and hygienic. It is use 
for making peat wool, stuffing furniture, sanitary mattresses, and various other 
s. Moths and insects will not live in peat. 

The Maastricht factory is capable of working eight tons of fibre a oy. 

Peat Woot. [Manufactured under this Company's Patents.]~This Company 
owns the patents for the manufacture of peat wool from the peat fibre. 

A judgment has recently been obtained in France giving damages and restraining 
the infringement of the Company’s patents. 

This wool is used for the following purposes amongst others : 

Hygienic Clothing Materials ond Wabeies —Fer this purpose the peat wool, either 
pure or mixed with other textiles, is spun into fine yarns for making cloth, ladies’ 
dress stuffs, flannels, rugs, carpets, &c. Peat wool is cheaper than shoddy, and the 
fabrics produced, being antiseptic and hygienic, are saleable at prices comparing 
advantageously with best all-wool materials, although the cost of production is 
considerably less. 

Messrs. Pullar report that peat fabrics can be dyed by the usual processes of 
dyeing mixed wool and cotton goods. 

Surg cal Dressing. --Perhaps the most important of the numerous uses for peat 
wool is surgical dressing. This peat dressing has been adopted in French, Belgian, 
and German hospitals, and the French military hospitals, whilst trial orders have 
als> been given by the British Admiralty for Plymouth and Haslar Hospitals. 
Ample testimony is borne to the superior efficiency of this dressing by English, 
French, and German medical authorities. 

Veterinary Dressing.—The coarse wool forms an excellent veterinary dressing, 
which supersedes tow. This dressing has come largely into use in France, being 
employed, neues others, by the Veterinary School at Alfort, and by omnibus, 
tramway, and cab companies. 

Rugs made from this peat wool are invaluable to owners of horses, as horses can be 
clothed while hot, and, owing to the great absorbing properties of peat wool, the 
danger of chills is reduced to a minimum. ; ’ 

There is ney no waste of material attending the manufacture of any articles 
ander the Company’s patents, as every atom of peat and peat fibre is utilized in one 
“way or another, viz. ; 


Sanitary powder.—The dust produced in the manufacture of the moss litter and 
wool is a thorough deodorizer and disinfectant. The coarser kind finds a ready sale 
for town sanitation. 

Food Preservative.—The peat powder is also advantageously used, on account of 

its preserving qualities, for packing fruit, meat, and fish for transport. 
, Disinfectant-—The finest peat powder is an excellent disinfectant, and has been 
used in Italy for purifying the silkworm breeding establishments. It has also been 
chemically treated and used for destroying the phylioxera in vines and as a disinfect- 
ant for abattoirs. 

Insulating Material.—The long waste peat fibre is used for insulating electrical 
conductors. The short waste fibre is used for engine packing and for packing 
merchandise. It is also made into sanitary socks for boots, and coverings for 
deodorizin z objectionable matter in the sick-room. 

Agglomerates.—By mixing the waste peat powder with certain materials and sub- 
mitting it to heat and high pressure, a material similar to ebony or other coloured 
woods 1s produced, which can be moulded into any required form, such as plain and 
a panels, pistol and other handles, pulleys, bearings, electrical insu- 
ators, &c. 

Another kind of compression produces an imitation of cork, for coverings of steam 
pipes and boilers, and for ice safes, waterproof and fireproof building bric 

Fuel. Black peat, treated by the Company’s patented process and compressed by 
their patented press, can made into briquettes. It also furnishes carbon for 
metallurgic and other purposes. The tar produced by this process can be made use 
of for the same bye-products as coal-tar. : =: 

Paper Pulp.—By the Company's p ted treat: t the difficulties of bleaching 
peat fibre have been successfully overcome, and the resulting pulp is suitable for 
making white paper. 

It wiil thus be seen that these inventions cover a very wide area of practical use- 
fulness. Samples of the various products can be seen at the Company’s offices, all of 
which have been produced at the works and factories of the Company. 

The high character of the goods is evidenced by the fact that they have been 
awarded no fewer than 16 Gold and Silver Medals at various Continental exhibitions, 

The specifications of the various letters patents have been submitted to Messrs. 
Edwards & Co., of Chancery-Lane, Chartered Patent Agents, to report thereon, 
Messrs. Edwards, in their report, state : 

“ These patents are all in force and valid, and we are of opinion that the specifica. 
tions are clearly and properly drawn, and that together they disclose a novel system 
for-the treatment and utilization of peat, of great value and importance, and 
embracing an almost infinite variety of applications.” 

The following is a copy of the certificate of Messrs. Glover & Harrison, who 
have surveyed and valued the property for the directors : 

“15 Walbrook, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
21st June, 1895. 
“ To the Directors of the Peat Industries (Limited) 32 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

“* Gentlemen—We hereby certify that we have valued your peat moors and factory 
at Meppen, and your factories at Maastricht, together with the machinery and stoc 
more fully enumerated in our report dated the 14th instant, at the sum of ninety-two 
thousand six hundred pounds (£92,600), This amount does not include the goodwill 
or the patents.—Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) “ Grover & Harrison.” 

H.M. Consul at Rotterdam, Mr. Henry Turing, in his official published report, 
dated 2end of October, 1892, to the Foreign Office, said as follows : 

“*. . . We think that through this industry the grey turf moors have a great 
future before them. 

** In 1889 the value of one hectare (fully two acres) of this kind of moor was £100, 
whilst only ten years previously the grey turf, being consid: valueless, was 
ruthlessly cut up and thrown away, the only -hect bcisg to get at the substrata of 
black turf.” 

Professor Fleischer of Bremen, the well-known authority on peat, and President 
of the Government Bureau for the Development of Peat Moors, gives in his 
pamphlet a section of the Company's moor as representing the best type of grey 
peat formation suitable for production of mo .. litter, 

The cost of manufacturing the various gow..s of this Company, for which there is 
an increased demand, is, for trade reasons, not published. he following is an 
estimate for the annual profits anticipated from the leading products only : 

By sale of 4s,000 tons of moss litter at only 5s. per ton net profit . £11,250 
30,000 tons of peat briquettes at only 6s. perton net profit 9,000 
+> 9) Peat wool for yarns, surgical and veterinary dressing, &c. 10,000 
Peatpowderand waste . . «.« 4,500 


Estimated Annual Net Profit . . . « £34,750 
To pay ro per cent on 225,000 shares would = £22,509, leaving a cokes of 
412,250 for additional dividends and reserve fund. 

In addition to the above profits there are those to be derived from the other 
branches of the manufacture as well as from the sale of the American and Continental 
patents and the granting of licences, which profits the directors anticipate will be 
very considerable. 

peg ana of the Company’s share capital is reserved for working capital, which the 
directors consider ample for all purposes. 

The sum to be paid to the vendors for the whole of the moors, lands, factories and 
works, depots, machinery, plant, stock-in-trade. and effects, is 492,600; the sum 
specified in the valuers’ report, and the price for the patent rights, trade-marks, 
contracts, &c., has been fixed by the vendors at £92,400, making the total pnrchase 
consideration £185,000, payable as to £60,000 in cash, £75,000 in fully-paid shares, 
and the balance, £ 50,000, in cash or fully-paid shares, at the option of the directors. 

Contracts for the sale of the various properties to the Company, dated the aoth day of 
July, 1895, have been entered into between the Peat Industries Syndicate (Limited) 
and others, and Henry Lamb as trustee for the Company ; and between Mr. W. 
Laing Malcolmson and Henry Lamb as trustee for the Company. - 

There are also various contracts entered into by the vendors in connection wi'h 
the formation of the Company, to none cf which this Company is a party. Appli- 
cants for shares must be deemed, as regards all such contracts, to have waived 
further compliance with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. . 

All expenses of the formation of the Company up to allotment, including adver- 
tisements, printing, &c., will be paid by the vendors, 

The inventor and the present managers of the works have offered to continue 
their services to this Company. 

Applications for shares must be made upon the form accompanying the pectus, 
and Rrwasded to the Company’s bankers, together with a remittance of 2s. 6d. per 
share. 

In cases where tbe number of shares alloted is less than the number applied for, 
the surplus amount paid on deposit on such shares will be credited towards the 
amount payable on allotment. Where no allotment is made the deposit wiil be 
returned in full. : 

Application will be made in due course for a settlement and quotation for the 
shares upon the London Stock Exchange. ie 

The contracts for sale, the memorandum and articles of association, the valuation 
of Messrs. Glover & Harrison, and the ) cont Messrs. Edwards & Co. on the 
patents, and all other documents mentioned he 
the solicitor to the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be obtained at the offices of 
the Company, and from the An ey brokers, and solicitor. 

July, 1895. 
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